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In this beautiful and unique book Europe’s great 
Catholic shrines, the little-known as well as the 
world-familiar, are mirrored in all their inspir- 
ing beauty in 250 black-and-white photographs 
and eight pages in full color. Their history and 
meaning for the Christian world are faithfully 
and interestingly described by Monsignor Cart- 
wright, rector of St. Matthew’s Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C. 

From the early fortified churches to such fa- 
mous shrines as those of St. Francis of Assisi 
and Our Lady of Fatima, the whole develop- 
ment of the Catholic Church in Europe is lov- 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A treasured gift for Easter .. . 
a magnificent possession 
for years to come. 


The Catholic 


Shrines 
of Europe 








By MSGR. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 


Photographs by ALFRED WAGG 


Foreword by Bishop Martin J. O’Connor 
of the North American College, Rome 


ingly depicted in words and pictures. The na- 
tions covered include England, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal, Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
Switzerland. Here are the glories of Vatican 
City, the French Gothic Cathedrals, the sanc- 
tuaries of Spain, the living spirit of Catholicism 
in Ireland, Britain’s great Walsingham Cathe- 
dral and its little-noted Catholic shrines. This is 
indeed an inspirational book for the pilgrim, the 
tourist . . . and for all who wish to experience 
the beauty of faith as captured in superb photo- 
graphs. With a map of the shrines. 74% x97”. 

$6.00 


With the Imprimatur of Archbishop O’Boyle of Washington, D.C. 


At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. . 


New York 36, N.Y. 
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It is a tribute to your taste 
when you buy... 


A compliment to a friend 
when you give . 


The Refuge of Beauty 


by Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 
Sensitive perception is combined with 
sure craftsmanship in these moving 
poems to Our Lady. The concen- 
trated loveliness of this book makes 
it a rare treasure which gives esthetic 
as well as spiritual satisfaction. 

88 pp., $1.50 


Hugo’s Praise of Love 


translated by Joseph McSorley,C.S.P. 
Hugo of St. Victor eloquently sings 
the love of God and shows that it is 
the most important element in the 
life of creatures, from which flows 
love of man. Exquisite production 
makes this the perfect “more than a 
card but less than a gift” item. 


30 pp., paper, $.25 


The National Catholic 
Almanac for 1955 


“By far the most valuable Catholic 
handbook appearing in the world to- 
day.” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. All the Catholic data you want 

at your fingertips. 
808 pp. 16 pages of illustrations. 
$2.50; cloth, $3.00 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2141 


St. Anthony’s Guild Press 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





APPLAUSE FOR DR. ALLERS 

Editor: A “thank-you” to Books on Trial is 
long overdue for the inclusion of Dr. Ru- 
dolph Allers among its distinguished review- 
ers. One can be sure that his appraisal of 
books on psychiatry in the January-February 
issue is trustworthy, both from a Catholic and 
a professional viewpoint. His own books oc- 
cupy an honored place in the bibliography of 
the field. Certainly not to be overlooked by 
any serious inquirer is his work The Psychol- 
ogy of Character. . 
Ruts B. Apam 

Long Island, New York 


THE WRITER REVIEWED 


Editor: I ought to start by saying that I have 
never, to my knowledge, used any of the 
words in the critical glossary, inserted into 
John Sheridan’s tart article on reviewers (De- 
cember, 1954). Not that this exempts me 
from his criticisms but at least it makes me 
feel freer to engage him in combat without 
extra poundage in my gloves. 

Before I take him on round by round I 
would like to refer to a letter a writer of a 
recent first-rate novel wrote me about a re- 
view I had written of his book. He said he 
seldom corresponded with reviewers because 
he felt “a reviewer's responsibility is to his 
readers, not to the author, and if the writer 
happens to be pleased with the review, he 
should just count himself lucky.” I think this 
puts the reviewer's job as clearly as it could 
be stated: we review books always with the 
papers’ or magazines’ readers in mind, and we 
have an obligation first, to deal fairly and 
objectively (what I like, what I don’t like) 
with the book at hand, and second, we have 
to embed those opinions in a literate and 
readable prose. 

This brings us to the first round. In my 
seven years of reviewing books I have been 
sent about 150 volumes, mostly modern nov- 
els. Now my experience may not be typical 
but I have found all too often that many of 
the books sent to me are so poorly written that 
they are temptations to a bit of verbal extra- 
vaganza on the part of the reviewer. Of course 
I make no apology for the bare brutality of 
James Agee’s review (“this book may be very 
good—the page I read was very bad”), and 
Dorothy Parker’s equally savage play-review 
many years ago (“The House Beautiful is the 
play lousy”). But truth to tell, after much re- 
viewing, I am sometimes solidly tempted to 
that kind of critical homicide myself, and 
short of indulging the temptation I find my- 
self taking off into the kind of circuitous essay 
Mr. Sheridan decries, where the reviewer 
deals at length with the subject of the book, 
and only mentions the book itself at the end 
or in passing and then, I suspect, usually with 
damning praise. 

There are a few things to be said for this 
approach. One is that sometimes the reader is 
getting the better of the deal by reading such 
a review, if it is informative and well writ- 
ten, and saving the price of the book. In this 
way the reviewer raises the author to the 
status of critical worthiness (five hundred 


words demanded by the editor, five hundred 


— 


words written) rather than dismissing him 
with Mr. Agee’s kind of critical assassination, 

And another thing about the lamented 
Agee: many other reviewers have noted the 
truth imbedded in his brief observation, cruel 
as it sounds. Any piece of a book seems to be 
in almost every case a reflection of the whole, 
even a page, and although perhaps one page 
is not truly a sample in every case, it is very 
often quite possible to judge the quality of 
book by reading a single page. Mind you, | 
don’t mean the total effect, nor the theme as 
it is proposed and developed and resolved, 
But too often, alas, the impression of the 
first pages is the one you come away with 
even after the last page is read. Mea culpa, 
but in the rush of much reviewing Agee’s 
assumption is often made by many of us- 
and not too often does it turn out to be 
unjust! 

A second point is this: the review is a 
printed form of literature, like the novel and 
book of nonfiction, only smaller. To do a 
good review one needs a certain amount of 
judgment, some ability to express that judg 
ment, taste (what I like, what I don’t like), 
an ability to tailor opinions to fit a given 
amount of space and a kindly spirit which 
approaches all books with a measure of good 
will. The review is not just a trailer to a book, 
but a thing in itself, worthy of utilizing the 
same skills (in limited scope) as are brought 
to bear in the book it is dealing with. This 
may be a fault, but without these standards 
and requirements the review would become 
a catalogue of virtues and draw-backs, to be 
read like a chart or a graph, at a glance. It is 
not such a thing. Much literary criticism 
survives the book it sets out to deal with, and 
often it is a good thing that it should be so. 
Henry James’ reviews, Bernard Shaw’s, T. §. 
Eliot’s, yes, and I suspect it will be the same 
of Edmund Wilson’s — these are on the 
shelves of many literate persons, while the 
subjects themselves are nowhere to be seen. 

And then there is this: Mr. Sheridan 
accuses our fraternity often of being guilty 
of “cleverness for the sake of cleverness.” | 
hold no brief for cleverness if it is merely 
cruel wit used by an embittered reviewer 
against a good book, but most often I have 
found that it is a technique used by skillful 
reviewers who have thrown their hands into 
the air at a terrible book and have no other 
way of dealing with it. So they resort to wit 
or cleverness to save a) the editor’s space tt 
quirement, b) the reader’s time and money, 
and c) their own sanity. 

Mr. Sheridan’s main objections centet 
around the reviewer's failure to estimate 
writer’s ability to write. Now this is a delicate 
point, and he is quite right — most reviews, 
I find in reading back, do not mention spec 
fically the writing in a book. I think this i 
because the writing and the subject-matter 
can rarely if ever be separated and never in 
my field of special interest, fiction. A novel 
cannot be said to be well written which does 
not produce a total effect of believability, 
which does not convince the reader absolutely 
that this is the whole truth about this time 
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literature available to all .. .” 


NOW... 
8 NEW TITLES 


Ready now at your bookseller: eight new titles 
in this best-selling series . . . handsome and 
inexpensive Catholic books for every taste and 
interest. Many of them sold in their original 
editions for prices up to $4.00. Add beautiful 
Doubleday Image Books to your own home 
library—give them for Easter, for birthdays, 
graduations, ordinations, and other special 
occasions. 


IMPORTANT AUTHORITIES 
PRAISE DOUBLEDAY 

IMAGE BOOKS 

“Don’t forget them—the titles represent 


the finest Catholic literature of all time.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
Fulton J. Sheen 
A guide to spiritual peace which EE 
above and beyond his own Peace of ul. 
Orig. $3.50 75c 
STORM OF GLORY 
The Story of St. Therese of Lisieux 
John Beevers 
Vivid biography of The Little Flower. 
Orig. $3.00 65c 
THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS 
Felix Timmermans 
A biographical novel of the most beloved 
of all saints. Orig. $3.50 75c 
SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES 
Theodore Maynard 
18 biographies of saints whose lives hold 
special meaning for today. 
Orig. $3.50 85c 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 
St. Francis de Sales 
Fine modern translation by John K. Ryan 
of this great classic. Orig. $3.50 85c 
THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
Ed. John A. O’Brien 


The spiritual pilgrimages of 15 converts, 
told in their own words. 
Orig. $2.75 65c 


“,.. an important event in the history of 
modern American literature.” 
—The Shield 


“For the first time a series of first-rate 
Catholic books is being made available 
at low prices.”—Jubilee 


“They more than live up to the advance 
notices.”"—Fr. John S. Kennedy 


“This new series of Image Books, then, 

merits and receives our complete recom- 

mendation. It is a magnificent effort.” 
—Catholic Standard and Times 


‘ 


‘.+. @ magnificent publishing adventure.” 


—Eastern Montana Register 
* 
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JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY 
OF CATHOLIC POETS 


The outstanding such anthology, with gen- 
erous new yop by James Edward 


Tobin. Over poems by over 250 poets. 


New Book $1.25 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
Michel de Saint-Pierre 


Most comprehensive, authentic, and read- 
able book on the miracles of Lourdes. 
Orig. $3.50 75c 





ALREADY PUBLISHED 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA—William Thomas Walsh 





Orig. $3.50 65c co 
THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM—Karl Adam _ Bernanos 
Orig. $3.75 75c THE CHUR 
DAMIEN THE LEPER—John Farrow 
Orig. $3.00 65c D 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC M 


CHURCH—Philip Hughes Orig. $3.75 85c 


Order your copies NOW wherever books are sold 


MR. BLUE—Myles Connolly 
THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST—Georges 


WORLD—Ed. by Etienne Gilson 
PEACE OF SOUL—Fulton J. Sheen 


Orig. $2.50 50c 
Orig. $4.00 65c 


CH SPEAKS TO THE MODERN 
New Book 95c 


Orig. $3.00 75c 
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DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 














MERIDIAN 


BOOKS 


published 

by 

NOONDAY PRESS 

reedom 
the 
NEW 

series 

of 

soft-cover 

books 

for 

the 

serious 

reader 
M1 Abinger Harvest 

by E. M. FORSTER $2.25 
M2 Force and Freedom 

by JACOB BURCKHARDT $1.35 
M3 Rosseau and Romanticism 

by IRVING BABBITT $1.35 
M4 Imperialism and Social Classes 

by JOS. SCHUMPETER $1.25 
M5 Wayward Youth 

by AUGUST AICHHORN $1.25 
M6 The Playwright as Thinker 

by ERIC BENTLEY $1.25 
M7 The Philosophy of Modern Art 

by HERBERT READ $1.35 
M8 Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry 

by JACQUES MARITAIN $1.35 

MG1 Meridian Giant 





Meridian Books are sewn 


At all bookstores 


MERIDIAN BOOKS, 17 Union 
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Mysticism 
by EVELYN UNDERHILL $1.95 


Complete and unabridged 


- bound for durability 


Square, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 








and this place and these people, and thy 
what has happened, is happening and yj] 
happen to them is absolute in its reality: jt 
could be no other way. To say that the 
writing of a novel is fine, but that it fails tg 
convince the reader of the reality of any par 
of the picture it projects—this is nonsense 
or similarly, to say a novel is fine and real, 
etc., but that the writing is bad or careless js 
equally nonsense — because a careless style 
destroys the rectitude of the novel as swiftly 
as an incompletely conceived character or a 
highly contrived situation. When a reviewer 
separates the functions of writing and matter, 
he is making an impossible division; the mar. 
riage of the two is made in heaven, and no 
reviewer can break them apart. 

Finally, there is this matter of the necessary 
anonymity of a reviewer. I think that to 
claim this as a sine qua non of reviewing is 
to romanticize the practice. Mr. Sheridan 
claims that “a reviewer never obtrudes. He 
makes the supreme sacrifice. He may not be 
anonymous but he must be impersonal.” This 
division of the man from his opinion is per- 
haps a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but it just never happens. When an editor 
sends you a book to review he is asking you 
for your opinion on the book. He is saying, 
in fine: this chap with this background, this 
special interest, and this whole complex of 
experience will, naturally, deal with this book 
in the light of all this personal equipment. 
This is the kind of book, he tells himself as 
he stuffs it into a mailing carton, that he will 
have sympathy for and a background to under- 
stand. 

How else can a reviewer approach a book? 
How can any of us claim an objectivity of 
which all of us are patently incapable? We 
are saying, when we say we “like a book” 
that there is something in our own experi- 
ence and sympathy to which this writer has 
successfully appealed. We can give all sorts 
of high-flown reasons for our judgment, but 
we are more often believeable, more useful 
and more convincing when we state, at the 
start, what our biases are and, in the light of 
them, how the book looks to us. The greatest 
critics (you may have noted that by now | 
have moved up a peg, but reviewing after 
all is the poor man’s “literary criticsm”) have 
always been men of strongest and most out- 
spoken personal bias. Because they stated their 
prejudices baldly (I think of course of Aldous 
Huxley and again of Shaw and of a man like 
R. P. Blackmur and H. L. Mencken) where 
the ordinary reviewer attempts to submerge 
himself in a series of spineless “objective 
opinions.” 

So to require objectivity is to ask the re 
viewer to accomplish an act of impossible 
literary self-abnegation. The good editor mates 
his reviewer to the book. But beyond that he 
is dependent for the judgment of a book 
on the individual and highly personal ap 
proach, necessarily, of the reviewer. 

Reviewers, to follow Mr. Sheridan’s final 
analogy, have their own way of grading 
authors, and a very simple way it is. There 
are the combative ones who write to you im- 
mediately upon publication of the review to 
tell you what an incompetent fool you ate. 
There are the grateful ones who write, im 
mediately upon publication of the review, t0 
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LET 
MY SUNDAY MISSAL 


Point The Way 


to a new, greater and more meaningful 
participation in the Mass 
My Sunday Missal arranged by Father 
Stedman with the easy-to-use, easy-refer- 
ence number system is the world’s most 
practical and most popular missal (over 
21 million copies in use). 

®@ Convenient number system 
© Mass theme explained 

® Latin-English Ordinary 

® Pocket-sized 

® From 53¢ 














MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated 

from 78¢ 







MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
For every need... 
the perfect prayer 
book . . . The k of 
Psalms arranged for 
each day of the week 
from 62¢ 
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MY WAY OF LIFE 
The Summa of St. 
Thomas Simplified 
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CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 
A harmony of the 
Gospels with the im- 
pact of a novel 

from 62¢ 


MY 
SUNDAY 
MISSAL 
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And now you can find the direction and 
inspiration you need for daily living with 
these five great books, all in handy, pocket- 
size, especially low-priced for everyone 
and in popular, plain-talk. 


published by 


The CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 
5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway - Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph B. Frey, Director 
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New Books of Merit 








I Lift My Lamp 

Jesuits in America 

Edited by John P. Leary, S.J.—Thrill- 
ing biographies of sixteen Jesuits who 
took an active part in the formation of 
America. $4.75 








No Longer Two 

A Commentary on the Encyclical 

“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 

By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—The author 
augments his thesis with statements on 
marriage made by the present Holy Fa- 
ther and the Bishops of our country 6 





The Priest in the World 


By Rev. Josef Sellmair—A discussion of 
the relationship that should exist be- 
tween human nature and the mystery 
of grace in priests. The work treats 
such —— as the priest and learn- 
ing, the priest and women, personae 
and asceticism. $3.2 





The Priest and the Unconscious 


By Dr. Erwin Ringel and Rev. Dr. Wen- 
zel van Lun—Scientific introduction to 
the psychology of the unconscious and 
its practical applications. $2.25 








Sources of Christian Theology 
Vol. I: Sacraments and Worship 


Edited with Commentary by Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J.—First in a series of vol- 
umes presenti the basic texts and 
documents which shaped and control 
Catholic theological teaching. Volume 
one shows the liturgy and doctrinal de- 
velopment of Baptism, Confirmation, 
and the Eucharist. $5.00 





Points for the Meditations 
and Contemplations of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola 


By Franz von Hummelauer, S.J., trans. 
by V. J. Hommel, S.J., Second Revised 
Edition by H. Roper, S.J.— New, Re- 
vised edition making use of more mod- 
ern versions of Scripture and the Exer- 
cises. $4.50 








Lent and Easter 
The Church’s Spring 
By Herman Franke—Thoughts on Lent 
urging us to prepare ourselves with de- 
sire and humility for the special gee 
of Easter. 1.75 





The Scholar and the Cross 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein 


By Hilda Graef—This superb biography 
captures the very spirit of the life and 
work of Edith Stein, who combined a 
perfect openness to every question of 
modern life with an utterly supernat- 
ural outlook. ustrated $3.50 





Essays in Christian Unity 


By Henry St. John, O.P. — Reflections, 
based on many years of experience, on 
the spirit and techniques of the ecu- 
menical movement, intended to show 
how many of the barriers dividin 
Christians can be removed. $3. 
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tell you how acute and sensitive you are— 
these are invariably the men whose books you 
have praised. The two classes never meet. As 
is natural enough, I have never had a pleasant 
letter from a writer whom I have criticized 
strongly, and vice versa. Most writers have 
no truck with reviewers, and this seems to be 
the way it should be. We write not to please 
or displease them, to make them happy or 
sore but purely in the interest of the readers 
of the review. And we are part of that great 
mass of humanity, which includes children 
and dogs and fools, which are eternally hope- 
ful, always certain that the next mail will 
bring us a wonderful book full of delight and 


refreshment and memorable experience. 


Doris GruMBACH 
Rensselaer, New York 


ABOUT CATHOLIC WRITING 


Editor: It would seem that William Holub in 
“About Catholic Writing in America” has 
carefully gathered all the stones hurled at the 
Catholic Press for a long time, split a few, 
but concluded with only a sketchy blueprint 
of a plan to utilize them in the construction 


of a sound C.P.A. edifice. 


The entire article triggered the thought 
that an editor is responsible in large measure 
for what is read and what is written. He is 
an expert in his field of selecting, rejecting, 
encouraging, and discouraging. His process of 
rejection (encouraging or discouraging) is too 
frequently confined to the formal and boldly 
printed remark, “. . . not quite suited to our 
present needs.” As an expert is he hesitating 
to indicate pointedly why the manuscript does 
not meet his standards and those of his fellow 
editors? It would save many from the scourge 
of that same manuscript. 


The cry that there is lack of time for such 
personal comment probably echoes such a 
taunt. I think that the personal remark, 
though curt and even brutal, would lessen the 
number of inferior submissions and inject a 
stimulus for better work. After the initial 
smart, it has always done so to me. 

Spirit, the official organ of The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, it seems, has en- 
joyed a continual elevation of standards and 
quality over the years. Could it be due to the 
privilege it extends to members: the securing 
of editorial comment on verse which is not 
suited to present needs? 

This is intended in conjunction with Mr. 
Holub’s wish that his article on the aims of 
the Association stimulate further thinking. It 
is encouraging to know that our aims are ever 
directed upward. 








Many thanks to you for Books on Trig 
each month. It is a help to the teacher. 
Rev. Gorpvon Girsporr 
Oneida, Wisconsin 


Editor: Books on Trial for January-February 
has just come in. I have read the article 
“About Catholic Writing in America” with 
great deal of interest, but feel that there js 
one important matter not covered. I refer to 
the reader and his habits. We must remember 
that the best writing is useless without the 
reader. 

The reader today is accustomed to reading 
newspapers and news magazines. In both the 
idea is expressed in the fewest possible words, 
He reads the short articles, and passes up the 
long ones for some future time that usually 
never comes. He is a timid sort and long 
pages of print scare the hell out of him. 

For the past two years I have written a 
page each month for the monthly calender of 
Old St. Mary’s Church as well as publicity 
for a council of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Fourth Degree. That page in the calendar, 
reserved for the Holy Name Society, is read, 
because I get many comments. The one that 
is general to all comments is that it was read 
because it was short. It starts one doing a bit 
of thinking. .. . 

When the writer gets away from formal 
writing and spending words to make it ex 
haustive he will get readers. When he sits 
down to write exhaustively he is very likely 
to prove exhausting to the modern reader. 
The reader is the final judge. It is up to us 
to give him something he can and will read, 
something interesting to him. We must give 
him what he wants. That is what the popular 
writers of the Catholic press do. That is why 
they are popular. It has been my experience 
that most courses emphasize correct English 
when the main thing is interesting the reader. 

Here is my two-bits worth. 

SpeNcER B. LANE 
San Francisco, California. 


MURDER 


Editor: I particularly like “The Brief for Mur 
der,” by Eleanor F. Culhane. 


KATHERINE Morris 
High Point, North Carolina 


UNDERSCORING 


Editor: May I underscore Dan Herr’s query 
in his column in your December issue: 
“.. . why so little is heard of the Westminster 
translation of the Scriptures by Father Cuth 
bert Lattey, S.J.? I have been told that it is 
excellent . . . ” It certainly is excellent, and 
I would venture to say it is by far the peer 
of all translations. Your readers might be 
interested to know that the Psalter in the 
Westminster Version has been published 
separately (London, Sands and Co.) in 4 
neat, compact little volume with illuminating 
notes... 

Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


Wausau, Wisconsin 


The Westminster Version of the New Teste 
ment is published in one volume in this cout 


try by-Longmans, Green ($2.75)—Editor 
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A SURVEY OF TEN VOLUMES 


WENTY YEARS 

ago when the 
first three volumes 
of Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee’s A Study of 
History were pub- 
lished, the editor of 
one of America’s 
leading historical 
journals sent the 
books for review to 
an eminent histori- 
an. This scholar, after keeping them 
many months, finally returned the vol- 
umes saying that he could not review 
the History and knew no one com- 
petent to do so. Twenty years later, 
there is no lack of critics or journals 
willing to pass judgment on the final 
four volumes of Toynbee’s study pub- 
lished in the fall of 1954 (Arnold J. 
Toynbee, A Study of History, vols. vii-x, 
Oxford, pp. 2,685). This compulsion to 
appraise Toynbee’s work is to be ex- 
plained by a factor other than the de- 
velopment in two decades of legions of 
universal scholars now conveniently at- 
tached to the staffs of newspapers, wom- 
en's journals, rural magazines and the 
editorial staffs of Time and Life. This 
eagerness is in large part explained by 
the banner in which Time wrapped its 
announcement of the completion of 
Toynbee’s project: “THE FUTURE 
OF THE WEST—Toynbee Concludes 
His History.” To Time and its countless 
imitators the prophetic aspect of Toyn- 
bee’s study attracts dramatic attention 
and determines the character of its re- 
ception. The 238 pages of Volume 9, 
devoted to a consideration of “The 
Prospects of the Western Civilization,” 
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Edward Gargan 





The Meaning 
of Toynbee’s History 


By EDWARD GARGAN 


have apparently succeeded in dominat- 
ing the reading of a ten volume study 
having approximately 6,000 pages given 
over to the classical goal of the historian, 
the meaningful recollection and _pres- 
entation of man’s past. Toynbee’s con- 
scious and deliberate, though fleeting, 
acceptance of the role of prophet has 
earned him an examination which by- 
passes the original and abiding inten- 
tion of his work, which fails to assess 
the execution of his primary task, and 
which neglects to judge the worth of 
his effort to formulate the means to a 
study of history. 

In receiving a fantastic welcome, the 
reverse of that usually accorded to the 
prophet, Toynbee has paid the price of 
having -his work as an historian vir- 
tually ignored. His original intention, 
the investment of a lifetime of study, 
was to explore an approach to history 
which he believed more valuable than 
that of any of his contemporaries or of 
the generation of nineteenth century 
“scientific” historians who preceded him. 
In the opening pages of his first vol- 
ume, Toynbee made clear his radical 
disagreement with the existing methods 
of historians. They were, he observed, 
crippled by the parochialism of their 
efforts, writing history largely from a 
national viewpoint and exploring even 
that fragment of man’s historical activity 





Edward Gargan is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Modern European History at 
Loyola University, Chicago. He is now 
preparing further work on Toynbee’s 
Study of History under the sponsorship 
of Loyola University. 











Arnold Toynbee: Historian or prophet? 


in only the shallowest channels of the 
river of time. 

For Toynbee, by way of example, the 
historian who would study the history 
of modern England would be seriously 
amiss if he took as his point of departure 
any of the traditional orientations, such 
as the Industrial Revolution or the po- 
litical revolutions of the seventeenth 
century or even the Norman invasion 
of 1066 or the still earlier invasions of 
the Saxons and the conversion of these 
Anglo-Saxon tribes to Western Chris- 
tianity in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. For Toynbee, the history of Eng- 
land is understandable only as a part of 
the history of the Western society of 
which it is-a component. But even at- 
tention to the entire body of this West- 
ern society would not alone give the 
historian a valid understanding of the 
growth and development of any indi- 
vidual nation or yet of Western society 
itself, for he would still lack the essen- 
tial comparisons with similar societies 
existing in time and spread comparable 
to that of the West. 

It is Toynbee’s premise that unless 
all such societies can be identified and 
compared, the history of any one civil- 
ization remains incomprehensible. With- 
out such comparisons, Toynbee insists 
that the historian can make no valid 
judgments concerning the historical 
forces at play regulating the growth, 
the development, the crises or the de- 
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cline of any civilization. The historian 
need not, however, Toynbee believes, 
forego the search for valid historical 
judgments because mankind has in its 
past thrown up twenty-one civilizations 
or societies which, as comparable phe- 
nomena, are intelligible units of history. 
These societies, when properly assessed, 
enable the historian to make compara- 
tive judgments and distinctions and 
thus to arrive at a knowledge of history 
based on the unity of historical experi- 
ence. This examination, Toynbee ex- 
pected, would give man a sense of his- 
torical reality and of the processes 
guiding it similar in permanence to the 
perennial philosophical problems re- 
vealed by the unity of philosophical ex- 
perience. 

In the first six volumes of his study, 
Toynbee attempted to render his twen- 
ty-one civilizations comprehensible by 
searching out the pattern of their gene- 
sis, their growth and their breakdown. 
In the process of examining the history 
of mankind from this point of view, 
Toynbee discovered that certain of his 
civilizations were subject to closer com- 
parison because they had developed uni- 
versal states and universal churches and 
had alike been forced to meet the pres- 
sure of barbarian war-bands in their 
heroic age. Volume 7 of the History is 
given over to a detailed analysis of uni- 
versal states and universal churches and 
a part of Volume 8 to the heroic ages. 
Civilizations which have had this three- 
fold experience are, he finds, great so- 
cieties which responded to encounters 
between contemporaries and thus may 
be studied together under the category 
“Contacts Between Civilizations in 
Space,” the subject of Volume 8 of the 
History. These civilizations have also 
been participants in enormous borrow- 
ing among civilizations across the gulf 
of time, and thus the phenomena of 
renaissances is studied under the head- 
ing “Contacts Between Civilizations in 
Time,” in Volume 9. 

Having finally and exhaustively, yet 
economieally, predicated the categories 
into which man’s historical experience 
is capable of reduction and study, Toyn- 
bee, encouraged if not intoxicated by 
his success, concludes his enormous un- 
dertaking by examining the fundamen- 
tal validity of the generalizations he has 
evolved in the course of his work by 
examining the thorny question of the 
relationship between the constant proc- 
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esses at play in every historical civiliza- 
tion and the freedom of each living gen- 
eration, under the title “Law and Free- 
dom in History.” Not satisfied to call a 
halt at this difficult frontier, Toynbee 
feels obligated to put the validity of his 
conclusions to the test to which the 
scientist has normally subjected his gen- 
eralizations, that is, his ability to predict 
the course of any phenomena whose 
laws he understands. Thus he essays to 
project the prospects of the Western 
civilization. Finally, conscious of the 
personal significance of his effort in the 
intellectual history of the Western world 
in the mid-twentieth century, Toynbee 
devotes the last volume of his study to 
the question: Why do men study his- 
tory? Why do particular individuals 
study history? What makes them suc- 
cessful? What are the attitudes and per- 
sonal experiences which aid the perfec- 
tion of the historian’s art? This last, a 
charming volume, is largely an intellec- 
tual history of the author’s own devel- 
opment, treated much in the manner 
and with the attractiveness of Henry 
Adams's Education, differing from that 
memoir in Toynbee’s conviction that 
history is intelligible. 


I FAIRNESS to Toynbee, the historian 
who would judge the success of his 
endeavor ought to possess a competence 
as wide and universal as that of the 
British historian. He ought to be as 
familiar as Toynbee with the range of 
such civilizations as the Sumeric and 
Babylonic, the Hellenic, the Far East- 
ern, the Syrian, the Hindu and the 
Minoan, and his knowledge of Western 
civilization should reflect an intimate 
acquaintance with every phase of its ex- 
istence. Such historians are rare, and the 
academic criteria which guide the la- 
bors of the modern historian discourage 
claims to a competence as universal as 


that displayed by Toynbee. In one 








sense, Toynbee is without peer and # PROF 


cannot be judged by his equals. This gt 
uation, however, is the condition which 
motivated his historical work, and one 
of its most significant influences yjl 
undoubtedly be the impetus A Study of 
History will give to the macroscopic, yet 
methodologically precise, approach ty 
history. 

There have been universal historians 
before Toynbee: Jacob Burckhardt, the 
Swiss historian of the last half of the 
nineteenth century; Hegel, the German, 
in the beginning of that century; Vol 
taire, in the eighteenth century; the 
Italian Giambattista Vico, whose New 
Science, appearing in 1725, is more orig. 
inal than Toynbee in its insight into 
the relationship between the nature of 
man and the history he creates. Behind 
Vico there stands Bossuet’s Discours sur 
l’Histoire Universelle, and from Bossuet 
through the Middle Ages, other univer- 
sal historians, having their source in 
Augustine and his City of God, which 
stands as the Christian refutation of the 
fatalistic, classical view of the meaning 
of history as intimated in the work of 
Polybius, to whom Toynbee is especial- 
ly indebted, as he is also to the example 
of Thucydides and Herodotus. In con- 
tributing to the continuity of this great 
genre, Toynbee has given it new vigor 
and renewed importance in a century 
which, like those producing the univer- 
sal histories of the past, is a time of 
crisis. Judged within the context of this 
literature, Toynbee’s Study is undeni- 
ably a permanent part of the historical 
work of all time. The seriousness of his 
motive, his engagement with the prob- 
lems of his age, the magisterial execu- 
tion of his task earns him comparison 
and judgment alongside of his true con- 
temporaries to be found across the bar- 
riers of time and space, necessitating 4 
judgment in scope and radius which ac- 
cording to his own Study is the only 
valid historical vision. 

In the interval of time which it will 
take to appraise Toynbee’s work from 
this perspective and from the viewpoint 
of the historical specialists who com- 
mand the multitudinous geographic and 
chronological areas drawn together by 





Toynbee’s historical loadstone, interest 
in Toynbee will undoubtedly continue 
to be centered on his assessment of the 
present moment in Western history and 
his predictions of its likely destiny. 


(Continued on page 265) 
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PROFILE OF A POET 


— a post-prandial brandy with 
Padraic Colum in a Dublin hotel 
a scribbled message was brought to us 
by the waiter: “Isn’t that Padraic Colum 
-do you think you could both join us.” 
‘Indeed,” agreed Padraic, “let’s carry 
our things over.” Introductions followed 
al around, and then and there our im- 
pomptu hostess, the Irish prima donna 
of Scala fame, Margaret Burke Sheri- 
dan, began to recite for her English 
guests one of the earliest poems from 
Wild Earth. Her warm, lovely, modu- 
lated voice gave the lines their perfect 
thythm, every word its poignancy. I 
stole a glance at Colum’s face, his head 
slightly bent under the emotion of the 
exquisite compliment; but his eyes were 
as happy as a child’s, as his words, 
thymed half a century ago, came to life 
again in spoken music. And we who lis- 
tened all felt—this was fame. 

A month later I met Colum again in 
Paris. That day he had received the visit 
of a lady who had come to consult him 
with a parcel of 300 typewritten pages, 
her thesis for the Doctorate of Letters 
of the Sorbonne University, written en- 
tirely on his work. As we were passing, 
near St. Germain-des-Pres, the house 
where Racine died and the street where 
Balzac had his printing shop, I could not 
help feeling thrilled that a French grad- 
uate of our days should devote her dis- 
sertation to the work of a living Irish 
poet. 

We sat down on the terrace of Les 
Deux Magots, which seemed an appro- 
Priately named cafe for a writer whose 
reputation for children’s books was al- 
teady so high, years ago, that the Gov- 
emment of Hawaii invited him as its 
guest to preserve its folk tales. A friend 
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PADRAIC 
COLUM 


By KEES VAN HOEK 


who had spotted us 
asked me some eve- 
nings later who had 
been my companion 
with that fascinating 
face—as he put it— 
“D'un cure de cam- 
pagne.” It is a friendly, 
one could almost say 
unobtrusively saintly, 
face. Yet it has no non- 
sense about it; you feel 
instinctively that it be- 
longs to a man who has 
his feet firmly on the 
ground. That—all Col- 
um’s many friends agree—is indeed the 
keynote to his character: a man of real 
simplicity, at home everywhere, who 
speaks his mind (and it is a generous 
mind) honestly and clearly, and a man 
of great loyalty. 

Padraic Colum was born very many 
years ago in Longford town, “in the 
workhouse” as he hastens to add, for 
the leprechaun, which hides in most 
Irish poets, loves the startling effect. In 
fact, his father was the Workhouse Mas- 
ter and when he went to Colorado to 
seek gold *Chis son could have told him 
that he only needed to walk to where 
a Midlands rainbow ends) the young- 
ster was brought up on the Cavan farm 
of his grandmother, and reared on Irish 
story-tellers. Colum ypere finally came 
back from Colorado, without gold. His 
son would later meet so many people 
in Colorado, who all boasted that they 
had cleaned his father out in their last 
game of poker, that Padraic has come 
to feel that there must have been gold 
in the family at some time. 

Anyhow, there was none left when 


From painting by John Butler Yeats 


Padraic Colum at time of publication of his first book 


the father took up the stationmastership 
of Sandycove, when Colum junior got 
his first job as a clerk in the Kildare 
Street Railway Clearing House. Now an 
Honorary Doctor of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, he never enjoyed a 
college education himself. It was as an 
avid reader in the Public Library that 
he discovered Ibsen, who set his world 
aflame. 

He has been writing now for well 
over half a century and the reference 
books list some thirty titles. His mag- 
num opus, a partly autobiographical 
novel called The Wild Swans, on which 
he worked for the past ten years, has 
not yet appeared, since his publishers 
insist that he should cut the 350,000 
words as long as paper prices remain 
what they are. He has finished the life 
of Arthur Griffith (from the late Sean 
Milroy’s notes) and is collaborating with 
his wife Mary—a renowned critic in her 
own right—in a book on James Joyce. 

Colum’s portrait hung in the foyer of 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, honoured 

(Continued on page 268) 
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LETTER FROM 


IRELAND 


by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 





February, 1955 


A very happy birthday indeed was 
celebrated in Dublin at the end of 
December to mark the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Abbey Thea- 
tre. During the last week of the old 
year, Ireland's capital city might be de- 
scribed as entirely given over to one 
of the most delightful commemorations 
that I have ever known. 

On the 27th December, 1904, the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, was ofhcially 
launched with the production of W. B. 
Yeats’s On Baile’s Strand and Lady 
Gregory's The Spreading of the News. 
Little did they know, the Poet and the 
Lady, what they were doing for Ireland 
on that historic occasion. On that bleak 
December night they initiated not mere- 
ly a new drama but a new literary move- 
ment destined to take the whole world 
by storm. In the fifty years of its exist- 
ence, the Abbey has produced more 
than 500 original plays by Irish writers 
and given to the world’s theatres lead- 
ing exponents of the dramatic art. I 
have met Americans in Dublin who told 
me they had come there as on a kind 
of holy pilgrimage merely to stand and 
look at the now half-burned shell of the 
old Abbey Theatre. Indeed it is not 
possible to assess in a few words all that 
this place meant to Young Ireland at 
the turn of the present century. The 
founding of this theatre captured and 
mingled a number of promising, but 
thin and hesitant little streams of cul- 
ture, literary, poetic and dramatic, which 
otherwise would have spent themselves 
without effect through lack of encour- 
agement. The Abbey Theatre was the 
dawn of the Irish renascence and the 
inspiration of the movement for free- 
dom that erupted later in the century. 
I firmly believe that every Irish man and 
woman who has won distinction in any 
of the arts since that date owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Abbey Theatre. 

Little did they know, the Lady and 
the Poet! The original letter, explain- 
ing their purpose, was so modest: “We 
propose,” it said, “to have performed in 
the spring of every year certain Celtic 
and Irish plays, which whatever be their 
degree of excellence, will be written by 
a high ambition, and so as to build up 
a Celtic and Irish school of dramatic 
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literature. We . . . believe that our de- 
sire to bring upon the stage the deeper 
thoughts and emotions of Ireland will 
ensure for us a tolerant welcome and 
that freedom of expression which is not 
found in the theatre in England, and 
without which no new movement in art 
or literature can succeed.” 

But they got no tolerant welcome and 
they had to wage a terrific fight for that 
freedom of expression essential for their 
existence. The rioting in the theatre 
which greeted the first production in 
1907 of J. M. Synge’s Playboy of the 
Western World is one of the world’s 
great literary stories. Boohing and mur- 
murs greeted the first act. No sooner 
had the curtain gone up on the sec- 
ond act than every available missile 
was hurled at the actors; several people 
endeavoured to leap up on the stage; 
the police had to be called in to quell 
the uproar. Next day there was a fren- 
zied outcry from all over Ireland for the 
play’s withdrawal. But it was not with- 
drawn. It ran its prescribed course in a 
heavily policed theatre and the first bat- 
tle was won. The same scenes were re- 
enacted in New York some years later 
on the play’s first appearance there. 

Another blow was struck for freedom 
of expression with the production of 
George Bernard Shaw’s The Shewing 
Up of Blanco Posnet some years later. 
This play had been banned by the Lord 
Chamberlain in England and Dublin 
Castle had threatened the Abbey that 
it would revoke the theatre's patent if 
it produced the play in Dublin. But the 
Abbey managed both to produce the 
play and to hold on to its patent. 

Then there is the story of Sean 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars 
which the Abbey produced in 1926. 
Once again there was almost a pitched 
battle in the theatre on the merits of 
this play. The audience invaded the 
stage and the actors themselves had to 
beat off the interrupters with their fists! 
The theatre had again to be heavily 
policed for the remainder of the week. 


I ew THEATRE was destroyed by fire in 
the summer of 195] and the com- 
pany moved to the Queen’s Theatre in 
Pearse Street where they have since con- 
tinued their work. Here, for the Golden 


Jubilee celebrations, they produced on 
last 27th December the same two plays 
with which the Abbey Theatre opened 
in 1904. The unanimous verdict of an 
enthralled audience is that those plays 
have lost nothing in the fifty years since 
they were first produced. 

A commemorative exhibition was 
opened the following day in Dublin's 
National Library, consisting of portraits, 
caricatures, diaries, sketches, documents 
and press clippings. | myself was deep 
in this display when a large band of 
teenager students entered, clearly on an 
organised visit and with limited time, 
so that I drew back from the cases in 
their favour. Presently I heard their in- 
credulous laughter ringing out over a 
sketch of the Abbey Theatre during the 
first production of Synge’s Playboy, 
showing phalanxes of police not only 
outside the theatre, but standing shoul- 
der to shoulder around the pit too. 
Nothing could more pithily express the 
evolution of public opinion in Ireland 
during the last fifty years than that 
spontaneous laughter. I am sure that the 
ghosts of the Poet and the Lady were 
with us, too, in the vestibule and that 
they were joining in the fun. 

The shell of the old Abbey Theatre 
was opened to the public during the 
Golden Jubilee week for the first time 
since the fire in 1951 so that they could 
view the portrait exhibition in the en- 
trance lobby. Here were hung about 
thirty portraits of famous Abbey per 
sonalities by well-known Irish artists. 
One of the present Abbey directors, Dr. 
Lennox Robinson, was in attendance 
there every afternoon to talk about the 
portraits. 

Yes, the Abbey has every reason to be 
proud of its first fifty years. I cannot 
think of any cultural undertaking which 
has had such a profound effect on the 
country of its origin. Best of all, success 
has not spoiled it. There is the same 
happy spirit prevailing today as on the 
day of its foundation between directors, 
playwrights, producers, actors and the 
general. public. Criticism has indeed 
been levelled at the Abbey in recent 
years because —so the critics claim —it 
has begun to slumber in a kind of dol 
drums. I cannot agree seeing that 4 
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| A Thomas More 
“Book To Live” 
SupersTITION Corner, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. Henry Regnery. 209 pp. 
$3.75. 
| Review by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


In the preface to his Characters of the 
Reformation, Hilaire Belloc wrote that 
if England had remained Catholic, all 
Europe would have been saved the de- 
bacle of the Reformation. Hence not 
only because of our relationship to Eng- 
land by reason of the same language and 
similar mores, but particularly because 
of an awareness that England was the 
crux of the conflict, studies of sixteenth- 
century England have been plentiful 
and, in large measure, illuminating. 
Witness, within the past few years, the 
work of Hughes, Prescott, Jane Lane, 
and the spate of books about ‘Thomas 
More. 

Now Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Supersti- 
tion Corner, first published in 1934, has 
been reprinted under the banner of 
Thomas More Books To Live, a series 
burgeoning in value and distinction 
with each new title. The time is the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada when 
anti-Papal forces were mounting to a 
high pitch of ruthlessness. The focal 
point is Catherine Alard, a maid in her 
late twenties, the despair of her sophis- 
ticated mother who resented her gallop- 
ing about the moors of Sussex and the 
anxiety of her conforming father who 
feared that Catherine’s recusancy would 
inevitably bring a charge of treason. 
Simon, her brother and Alard’s only 
male heir, has slipped out of the coun- 
try to be trained for the priesthood in 
Rome, thereby forfeiting forever his in- 
heritance of English land, even life it- 


—— 





self should he return. 

Overjoyed at the prospect of hearing 
a clandestine Mass, Catherine unwit- 
tingly occasions the sacking of Fugges- 
broke where the Tuktones harbored a 
priest. She had rashly presumed upon 
the confidence of Nicholas Pecksall, the 





conforming village priest. In their grief, 
the Tukstones turn their back on Cath- 
erine. 

Her misery compounds itself when 
her father is murdered on the sword of 
Oxenbrigge, her mother’s lover. Cath- 
erine flees her ancestral home. “Love 
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was a false diamond and friendship a 
bunch of thorns, and a great wind from 
the desert had blown upon the four 
walls of her house. She could be happy 
only among those who, too, had lost 
everything but their religion — Francis 
Edwards and John Oven and one day 
Simon Alard, whom she would find at 
Chuchester with other honest men.” It 
is this wits-end frustration, this sugges- 
tion of gloom and darkness, that makes 
Superstition Corner taut and tense in 
the telling. 

Perhaps Superstition Corner is tinged 
with melodrama. But the theme and the 
story never droop or lag or dip into the 
saccharine. It is charged with the en- 
ergy of faith under siege. Here, alive 
and glowing, are the alternating fear 
and courage, anxiety and elation of the 
loyal Catholic who dared to resist the 
Established Church under Elizabeth I. 
Truly Superstition Corner is a book to 
live. 


Irish Short Stories 

Of Bryan MacMahon 

Tue Rep Perricoat, by Bryan Mac- 
Mahon. Dutton. 219 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Sister M. Hester, S.S.N.D. 

The best short story writers today are 

Irish, whether they spin their yarns on 


the old sod or in exile. Kerryman Bryan 
MacMahon’s The Lion Tamer (1949) 





hoisted him over the shoulders of men 
of lesser talent to the front ranks. Chil- 
dren of the Rainbow (1952) a collec- 
tion of short stories thinly disguised as 
a novel strengthened his position. He 
will not lose it with The Red Petticoat, 
the best thing he has done so far. 

Twenty stories make up the collec- 
tion, and although the characters are all 
Irish, the locale specifically Kerry, the 
incidents are humanly universal. Birth, 
death, elemental passion and sin, the 
savagery of evil are all here, but here 
too with lyrical sensitivity are the gen- 
tle moments of life, and the holy ones. 
But over and above everything is the 
humor—rich earthy humor that is based 
upon the wonderful inconsistency of 
human beings—the creatures, and Mac- 
Mahon’s use of “living, lithe language,” 
the sudden trapping of the exact phrase 
that is inevitably right. 

It is hard to analyze the excellence of 
the stories: whether it lies in the hon- 
esty of the characterization, and the va- 
riety of people who walk through the 
pages, each of them flesh and _ blood, 
each of them an individual and a type— 
or whether it lies in the diversity of plot- 
incidents, sometimes tightly bound, 
somtimes as fragmentary as a lyric, often 
a “slice of life” with overtones that 
haunt the mind. It is hard to decide 
whether MacMahon wrote these stories 
because he was haunted by the themes 
which bubble to the surface, or hyp- 
notized by his own magical control of 
language, or simply because’ it was 
such huge fun to write them. 

One has favorites of course: the title 
story, “The Red Petticoat,” and “Eve- 
ning in Ireland” for their broad humor; 
“Exiles’ Return,” and “So Early in the 
Morning, O!” for their Christian wis- 
dom and charity; “The Candle Is Light- 
ing” for its strong pictures, wonderful 
irony laced with the bitterness of good 
beer, or “Close to the Clay” which has 
enough folk superstition to keep a non- 
Gaelic research scholar busy a month. 
There are others that seem less felicit- 
ous; “Sunday Afternoon, Sunny,” which 
has overtones of James Joyce’s “Dub- 
liners,” and “The Sound of the Bell” 
which just doesn’t ring. Several will 
evoke memories, for they are woven of 
the stuff the Irish story teller has at 
hand: the old woman of the road, the 
aged parents of the martyred patriot, the 
two girls stretching the thread of meta- 
physics in the moonlight of a wedding 
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eve, the Irish school teacher (this one a 
young woman ). You will meet the priest 
and the nun, both of them non-Amer- 
ican! You will feel that you have read 
these stories before, but you will know 
you read none of them, for no one writes 
like Bryan MacMahon, not even Bryan 
MacMahon, not the least of whose 
achievements is that he does not imitate 
his own successes. 

The Red Petticoat is a sociable book, 
not to be read quietly in solitude, but 
shared. It is a delightful bargain. 


Nobility To Be Found 

Among Prisoners of War 

Tue Goopty Seep, by John Wyllie. 
Dutton. 218 pp. $3.00. 
Review by Adelaide Garvin 


As prisoner of war, man has often been 
represented as a lusting, brutal and ob- 
scene creature; that sometime he is not 
is the theme of this first novel by a for- 
mer RAF pilot. 

Dr. Jan Bruin, Senior Medical Officer 
in the Japanese POW camp for Dutch, 
Javanese, half-castes and a few English 
and Americans, must decide whether to 
give the scarce amount of vitamin Bl 
concentrate to his long-time friend and 
Commandant to whom it can add only 
a week or two of life, or to two boy pris- 
oners to whom it will mean life itself. 
This struggle between love and better 
judgment is resolved for Bruin by the 
Commandant himself, in his book of 
war memoirs, “I must make something 
of myself and leave something of myself 
. .. in such a way that I will cause no 


pain to others. . . . I tried first to escape 
my destiny . . . now I have made peace 
with it... .” 


To Bruin, to the half-caste Van Ree- 
bek, to the male nurse Schiller and to 
Smith, English preacher, the philosophy 
of their Commandant gives motivation 
to their relations with one another and 
with the other prisoners. Schiller, for- 
merly of homosexual tendencies, sub- 
limates unnatural desire in compassion- 
ate and tender care of the sick. Smith 
and Van Reebek find fulfillment in 
their own way, one in renewing a lost 
faith, the other in discovering his value 
to his Commandant. 

The slight story line, involving Van 
Reebek and a few self-seekers in the 
camp, is the base upon which the au- 
thor develops his real story, the prog- 
ress of humaneness, and in some cases 
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John Wyllie: Prisoners of war 


of spirituality, in the lives of his char- 
acters. It is told in dramatic but not 
florid language and occasionally, when 
the action requires it, touches on the 
poetic. The author's misunderstanding 
of a Catholic’s sense of sin and of the 
function of Confession need not be con- 
sidered derogatory as otherwise Cath- 
olicism is treated sympathetically. 

The story ends on a paradoxical note: 
instead of the liberty hoped for, news of 
the extension of the war comes through. 
Yet, one believes that each of these men 
can say, now, with Bruin, “. . . I can be 
all-men and beyond-men. I have added 
a new depth to myself... .” 


Men Who Made 

The “New Thing” 

THe New Men by C. P. Snow. 
Scribners. 311 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Robert H. Flood 


C. P. Snow tries here to write about 
important events influencing important 
people. The highly secret work (pre- 
Hiroshima) in Great Britain is here; the 
men who did the dangerous work with 
the “new thing” are the “New Men.” 
But the fact that one never cares too 
much about the characters makes the 
story seem, at times, dull. We are told 
that this novel belongs to a cycle of ten 
or eleven novels; this one is the eighth. 
The feeling persists that a reader should 
have read more of the series to under- 
stand and appreciate more of this one. 

Lewis Eliot and Martin Eliot are 
brothers; Lewis is a government official 
while Martin is a physicist. There are 
also party-liners, bad wives, wily polli- 





C. P. Snow: Builders of the bomb 


ticians. None of these is treated cheaply 
at any time. But some curiously bad 
writing mars the book occasionally. Also 
there are at least six words (both nouns 
and verbs) this reviewer has never seen 
before in all his prolific, if not exact, 
reading: “yobbed,” “snurg,” “subfuse,” 
“havered,” “fug.” 

There are some factual details here 
about the Bomb and the scientists’ atti- 
tude to it, before and after, that are well 
described. The personal obligations and 
envolvements of the two main characters 
take too much of our time. Though 
their problem is new, these surely are 
not New Men. More probing of some 
of the other characters in the book would 
have yielded a better, but, of course, 
different book. The Fuchs-like cases of 
bad scientists presented are well done. 
Hysteria is never a solution for the 
author or his characters. 

The New Men is not the novel the 
title would seem to indicate, but it is 
good to know some level of novelist is 
aware of the problem that terror 
weapons and human nature present. 

The book is recommened with the 
warning that it is slow going and incon 
clusive, a not unusual trait of a part of 
a cycle of novels. 


Cortes in Mexico 
Tue Goxtpen Princess, by Alexander 
Baron. Ives Washburn. 378 pp. 
$3.95. 
Review by Virginia C. Julier 
This story of Cortes, as seen through 
the eyes of Malinali, the Indian prir 
cess-slave who was his mistress during 
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the years of his occupation of Mexico, 
portrays the conqueror as a fanatical em- 
se-seer: ambitious, selfish, indifferent 
io everything but his own aims, but a 
dever strategist, a dauntless soldier, and 
a general of stature. 

Malinali, rejected and sold into slav- 
ay by her own mother, is given to 
Cortes’ men as a peace offering. She 
is quickly converted to Christianity 
through the appeal of the Blessed Moth- 
et, and rechristened Marina. A woman 
of great intelligence and perception, she 
leans to speak the Castilian well 
enough to act as interpreter for Cortes 
and Father Olmedo, his chaplain; it is 
largely through her influence that con- 
versions begin, and Cortes is able to ad- 
vance to Mexico City, thereby effecting 
his taking her as his mistress. 

So powerful is her personality and her 
influence with the Indians that they 
begin calling Cortes “Malintzin” — 
“Marina’s Man.” So penetrating is her 
insight that she sees the discrepancy 
between the charitable Christian beliefs 
of these white men, and their actual 
ruthless cruelty in conquest. While her 
love for Cortes survives many trials, 
chief of which is his lack of real love for 
her, she holds fast to the comforting 
faith she has found, and dedicates her- 
self to improving the lot of her people. 

Although it may not add anything 
startling to the annals of history, this 
well-written story does a workmanlike 
job of re-creating the characters and 
lives of both the Spanish conquerors 
and the Mexican conquered. 


American Citizens in 

U.S. Internment Camps 

Home Acain, by James Edmiston. Dou- 
bleday. 316 pp. $4.00. 


Review by Ellen Logue 


The Mio brothers switched from laying 
tracks in Nevada at the turn of the cen- 
tury to raising prize crysanthemums in 
the peninsula area near San Francisco, 
California. Their story, drawn from Mr. 
Edmiston’s many contacts with Japa- 
nese-Americans, creates a truly pow- 
erful novel recounting the plight of 
these immigrants from Japan whose 
U.S.-born children consider themselves 
American, but who are constantly 
thought of, and sometimes feared, as 
Japanese intruders. 

The story of the Mio family, children 
of one of the brothers, begins in the 
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fight for a parcel of soil to call their 


own despite the then existing California’ 


land laws. It then recalls the patient, 
back-breaking labor to clear it and pro- 
duce rare hybrid flowers of world fame. 
The children, typically American, are 
understandably hurt and bitter when, 
on December 7th, 1941, they are al- 
most universally considered traitorous 
enemies of the country of their birth. 
Suddenly, seemingly without reason, as 
the author eloquently points out, they 
are herded off, regardless of age or oc- 
cupation, to a safe, hinterland “ghetto” 
or, more truly, a concentration camp. 

Midori, the oldest daughter, is the 
strength of the whole family in their 
moves from home, to camp, to Minne- 
sota and, finally, “home again.” That 
one person could endure such tragedy 
to herself and family and, further, be- 
come wise thereby is a credit to the real 
people on whom the story is based and 
to Mr. Edmiston whose Mio family is 
quite credible and alive. 

It is difficult to review such an ab- 
sorbing family history of suffering and 
triumph, and still give adequate space 
to the tragic hysteria which caused it. 
Herein lies the “message” of the work 
as the author adroitly lays the blame for 
the tragedy on mob passions in search 
of a victim. The victim must assuage 
the fear and hurt of upset lives and the 
law, alas, “must” reinforce the passions, 
stepping down from the realm of rea- 
son. The exile is grim enough; but the 
return “home again” is worse, for though 
the laws are repealed, the minds of 
white Californians must be led by those 
of their reasonable and loving fellows 
to admit their fault and make recom- 
pense in charity and understanding. 
Here, Mr. Morgan, a man amidst the 








swells of government redtape (and, one 
feels, partially at least the author him- 
self), is the hero in his own determined 
way. Lunches for Midori in “restricted” 
restaurants, bull sessions, community 
meetings, almost anything is used to re- 
kindle common sense and justice among 
the citizens of California. 

Mr. Edmiston has done a beautiful 
job in this novel, but may he never 
have to recount another similar saga of 
man’s inhumanity in this nation. 


Entertainments 

And Fantasies 

Tue Oruer Piace, and Other Stories 
of the Same Sort, by J. B. Priestley. 
Harper. 265 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Frank X. Steggert 


These nine stories by the eminent Brit- 
ish author, J. B. Priestley, are, in the 
jargon of our day, tales well calculated 
to keep you in suspense. Highly imag- 
inative, they deal essentially with the 
impact of the supernatural from within 
and without upon a representative group 
of Englishmen. 

The stories are somewhat difficult to 
classify, standing somewhere between 
the Gothic tales of the past and con- 
temporary science-fiction. Some of the 
attributes of both are present. The basic 
situations, the characters, the settings, 
are real and familiar, but these alter 
appreciably with the dissolution of or- 
thodox temporal and spatial dimensions. 
Graham Greene’s descriptive term, en- 
tertainments, is perhaps as good a classi- 
fication as any. 

There is naturally a degree of repeti- 
tion in the various stories. A majority, 
five, involve the coexistence of temporal 
dimensions, the present characters in 
past or in future experience. All concern 
dream-like perception to some degree 
and one or two touch upon the satanic 
theme of evil. 

“The Grey Ones” provides a good ex- 
ample. In this story a middle-aged busi- 
nessman, a Mr. Patson, describes the 
Grey Ones to his analyst. The Grey 
Ones are extra-human agents of an evil 
principle seeking to dominate the world. 
These apparently normal citizens are re- 
vealed ds “just quiet grey fellows busy 
greying everything,” choking off initia- 
tive and spirit, promoting conformity, 
routine, dullness, the plodding exist- 
ence. The unsympathetic doctor elicits 


the entire story before Patson realizes 
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in one horrifying insight that he has 
sought treatment from a Grey One. 

In “The Grey Ones,” as elsewhere, 
Priestley’s social satire is unobtrusively 
present. In the equally satisfying “Un- 
cle Phil on TV” his subtle humor is 
apparent. The shopkeeping Grigsons 
use the late, unlamented Uncle Phil's 
insurance money to buy a television set, 
an article far beyond their ordinary 
means, only to discover the ghostly un- 
cle a consistent performer on their fa- 
vorite programs. Uncle Phil gains a 
classic revenge as he cavorts through 
fashion and variety shows, sports and 
quiz programs, speaking all the while 
to the Grigsons. 

The remaining stories report both the 
romantic and the macabre. All are beau- 
tifully written and excellently struc- 
tured. Together they provide an unsual- 
ly rewarding collection. Taken in small 
doses to avoid the hazards of repetition, 
the volume provides some very fine 
reading. 


Impenetrable Mystery 

Of Human Personality 

A Wor tp oF Love, by Elizabeth Bow- 
en. Knopf. 244 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Sr. Mary Aquin, B.V.M. 


To readers familiar with Miss Bowen’s 
technique this novel will come as no 
surprise. Once again, as in The Heat of 
the Day, she presents a study of com- 
plicated relationships unfolding out of 
a single situation. In this case it is the 
discovery of some old love letters hid- 
den in the attic. The “find” involves 
Lilia, now in her middle forties, a typ- 
ical matron apparently incapable of a 
romantic thought; her plodding, inar- 
ticulate husband Fred who has been 
painfully aware of his wife’s continued 
devotion to the memory of her first lover 
(killed in World War I); their twenty- 
year-old daughter Jane who discovers 
the letters and is torn with conflicting 
feelings about them; her younger sister 
Maud, a precocious child who provides 
the humor in the story; and Antonia, 
the first lover’s cousin and the owner of 
the fading Irish mansion in which all 
five people live. As the story opens, each 
character seems so obvious, so unworthy 
of analysis, so flat that there is little sus- 
pense. As point after point is presented, 
however (and nothing is revealed pre- 
maturely), the problem becomes more 
and more complicated, and the reader is 
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Dylan Thomas: “An artist, a great one” 


left to contemplate the inpenetrable 
mystery of the human personality. 


Miss Bowen is never preoccupied 
with the mystery of evil, as Greene is, 
for example. Instead she juxtaposes in- 
nocence and experience with implica- 
tions of the tragic deterioration of spirit 
symbolized here by the dilapidated old 
mansion where these five people live. A 
competent and skillful stylist, she is still 
limited in range. Her eight novels—in- 
cluding The Death of the Heart and 
The House in Paris—her six collections 
of short stories and her scripts for BBC— 
these are notable for their intensity, 
their feminine insight rather than for 
their comprehensive view of life. A 
World of Love will not add to Miss 
Bowen’s reputation since the central 
theme is so like the others. It will, how- 
ever, provide several hours of pleasura- 
ble reading for the many who are inter- 
ested in a study of complicated relation- 
ships on the psychological level rather 
than the spiritual. 


Catholicism Exposed 
Tue Ecstasy of Owen Mun, by Ring 
Lardner, Jr. Cameron and Kahn. 302 
pp. $3.00. 
Review by P. C. Kleist 
Coming for publication in this country 
with ‘a ‘surprising number of glowing 
quotations (partial quotations, it is true) 
from respected British publications, The 


Ecstasy of Owen Muir recommends jt 
self to the reader primarily as something 
of a literary curiosity. A letter from the 
president of the company publishing the 
book, Mr. Angus Cameron, tells ys— 
quite truthfully—that “those who read 
Paul Blanshard’s book may not find Mr. 
Lardner’s novel quite so well document. 
ed but they must find it much more 
entertaining and every bit as stimulat- 
ing on a subject of interest to all Amer 
icans.” In short, this is a novel expos- 
ing to public gaze the stupidities and 
hypocrisy of Catholics and Catholicism, 
In case that it not enough for the poten- 
tial reader, there are included a number 
of bedroom scenes to add interest. 

Like most writers, even good writers, 
who get their novels tangled up in a 
cause or a crusade, Ring Lardner, Jr., 
has written a book which will be accept- 
ed seriously only by those who are al- 
ready completely convinced of the truth 
of his thesis. To most other readers it 
will have a certain morbid interest for 
its venom and vulgarity, but not for 
much else. 


Stories That Will Become 
A Part of Our Literature 
Quire Earty One Mornine, by Dylan 


Thomas. New Directions. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 


Review by W. B. Ready 


Here are more than a score of critical 
essays, stories and pieces of memoir by 
the late and lamented Welsh poet Dy- 
lan Thomas. The stories and memories 
are wonderful reading and unlike most 
modern writing they are especially re- 
warding when they are read aloud, with 
gestures, as Dylan used to read them. 
The book contains his Christmas tale, 
A Child’s Christmas in Wales, that is 
already becoming a classic of our lar 
guage. It is a lovely evocative and haunt 
ing story that will become a part o 
every memory as its fame grows and ifs 
publication increases. a 
There has never been a man sineé 
Dickens who has caught the seaside at 
mosphere like Dylan Thomas. As a boy 
he “watched the dock-bound ships 
the ships steaming away into won 
and India, magic and China, countri 
bright with oranges and loud wi 
lions.” This strange man the boy sa 
on the beach: “One man, I remem 
used to take his hat off and set fire 
his hair every now and then, but I do 
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holiday, he is surprised to meet Mr. 
Lucy in England because this man had 
been living in the Jesuit College in Hol- 


History of Israel is a monumental 
synthesis in Israelic history. It will be 


land. When Charles introduces Mr. lauded by all who are interested in Old 
Lucy to his mother, he explains that Testament studies as a golden land- 

ts: h He Tr mark in the field. 
the Jesuits have been keeping this man Two volumes, $15.00 
on charity because he is a recent “con- 
vert” to the Roman Church. Intuitively, At your bookstore 


Catherine senses something sinister in 


the little man and fear for Charles fills 
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has heard thunder on St. Paul’s Day 
and that is said to be a warning of cal- 
amity. 

This sense of fear and evil is well 
founded. Mr. Lucy is not the pious con- 
vert that he posed as but Titus Oates, 
eaten by hatred of the Catholic Church. 
He has been trading on Jesuit charity as 
a spy. He spreads the lie of a “popish 
plot” and becomes the means by which 
a number of Jesuits are executed, among 
them Catherine’s brother, Hugh. How 
young Charles publicly discredits Titus 
Oates by his fearless testimony brings 
this gripping story to a climax. 

The author achieves tremendous sus- 
pense. True, the subject itself is tense 
and exciting, but a less gifted writer 
could not have managed to put this ten- 
sion into a story. Interesting side lights 
make Lord Shaftesbury come to life as 
the crafty man that Dryden portrayed. 

This is not great historical fiction 
such as Prescott’s Man on a Donkey, 
but it is extraordinarily good. 


The Rise and Fall 

Of a Broadway Star 

Amonc THE Daucuters, by Angna 
Enters. Coward-McCann. 499 pp. 
$4.00. 
Review by Anne Cyr 


This is the story of Lucy Claudel, sur- 
passingly beautiful ballet dancer of 
meagre talent, a success on Broadway 
at fifteen, a failure at twenty. It is the 
age of bathtub gin, the flapper, the 
Charleston, F. Scott Fitzgerald. Wash- 
ington Square is the center of “art” and 
more importantly, the bohemian revels 
offered there in the name of “art” and 
“love.” 


Growing up without any standards — 


except the cultivation of beauty and 
style as found in the pages of Mode, 
Lucy was well conditioned for life in 


the village. With incredible luck she . 


spanned the distance between a shabby 
rooming house in Denver, where she 
lived with her doting, unbelievably 
naive mother, and Broadway. Lucy’s rise 
in show business, facilitated by an affair 
with the socially prominent Lyle Bige- 
low, makes her “the toast of the town.” 

Mingling with the artists of Green- 
wich Village, Lucy becomes obsessed in 
her search for “art” and “love,” a search 
which leads to a succession of love 
affairs, an abortionist’s dirty office, more 


love affairs,.eastern cults, hashish, near- 
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Paul Hackett: Degenerates and 
neurotics raise an old question 


suicide. Many a vanished Broadway star 
has followed the same route. 

The long recital of debaucheries and 
sex perversion, relieved only by discus- 
sions of art which may become weari- 
some to some readers, gives one the 
feeling of strolling through a sewer, gold- 
plated and luxurious, but unmistakably 
a sewer. Accurate as the writer may be 
in mirroring life in this particular strata 
of society, there is missing throughout 
any sense of moral indignation, any 
awareness that the frustrations and final 
disintegration of the human personality 
under the weight of licentious living is 
an inevitable result of complete disregard 
of the moral law. 


Young Men and Women 

Waiting for a World War 

CHILDREN OF THE STONE Lions, by 
Paul Hackett. Putnam. 250 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by David Young 
Paul Hackett’s The Cardboard Giants, 


an autobiographical account of his re- 
covery from a mental breakdown, at- 
tracted much favorable attention several 
years ago; his first novel, Children of 
the Stone Lions, may well attract even 
more attention, but it will not all be 
favorable. 

Mr. Hackett tells the story of what 
he seems to view as a new lost genera- 
tion, the young men and women of the 
late thirties who had nothing to hold 
onto as they saw World War II about 


to engulf them. Peter Kovac, youngeg 
son of an immigrant stonemason and q 
woman who, since the death of he 
daughter years ago, has not spoken, js 
the narrator of what turns out to be 4 
grim story of degeneration. While gl] 
in medical school, Pete matrries—partly 
because he thinks he loves her, and part. 
ly because she is pregnant—a girl whom 
he has known only a short time. Rita is 
an orphan with a modest inheritance 
and a murky, troubled family back. | 
ground and personality; Pete is intro- 
spective, intelligent, from a family of 
middle-Europeans all of whom except 
the father have given up their Catholic. 
ism. For a while he struggles to continue 
in school and to work nights, but even- 
tually gives up his hope—and his fa- 
ther’s great hope—that he will become 
a doctor. He takes a job with a construc- 
tion gang, and from then on he and 
his wife sink deeper and deeper into 
trouble, unhappiness and sin; drink, dis- 
trust of each other, adultery and unnat- 
ural sexual acts, crime and, eventually, 
suicide for one and despair for the other. 

The characters that Mr. Hackett has 
used to people his novel are vivid and 
real; they are also, with few exceptions, 


neurotics, degenerates or irresponsibles. ' 


Never for a minute does the reader 
think of them as anything but living 
people. Yet, oddly, the motivations of 
Pete and Rita, especially at critical 
points in the development of the story, 
frequently do not ring true. At these 
points, instead of convincing the reader 
that what happens is the only thing that| 
could happen, the author calls up Rita's 
uncertain childhood or Pete’s rootless- 
ness, and seems to believe that he has 
thereby explained why one or the other 
almost always chooses to de the thing 
that will be misunderstood, will hut, 
will cause future trouble. 

Again there is the old question: does 
the understanding of and compassion 
for these people which the author tries 
to give the reader justify the brutal and 
depressing means he uses? There is lit 
tle doubt, for this reviewer at least, that 





Mr. Hackett is a serious, well - inter 
tioned writer, but his work in this novel 
is such that even many adults will fin 
it too strong and unrelieved for the 
to profit from, despite much excellent 


writing. This, coupled with the fact thaf 


the main characters never elicit moré 
than our pity, are reasons for calling the 
novel a failure. 
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Oregon and Lumber 

In the Early Days 

Tae Apventurers, by Ernest Haycox. 
Little, Brown. 332 pp. $3.95. 
Review by Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 


mest Haycox’s romantic tale about the 
pioneer days in Oregon during 1865 
has as its hero Mark Sheridan of Mich- 
igan, anxious to make a fortune in saw 
mills and stage coaching, and to win a 
wife. Fine local color and unabated ex- 
citement fill Haycox’s book. 

When Mark Sheridan is leaving San 
Francisco on the steamer Jennie North, 
he meets Clara Dale, a pretty woman 
seeking security, and George Revel- 
wood, a pleasant scoundrel looking for 
easy money. In a violent storm, the 
Jennie North strikes a rock, sending all 
to their deaths save these three and an- 
other passenger of no interest. After a 
tiring night on shore, the three arrive 
at the tumble down Morvain farm that 
is presided over by Katherine, the old- 
est of the children. From this meeting 
until the close of the story these four 
are linked together. 

As Sheridan goes north on another 
boat, he meets the rich Charnel Bogart 
of Portland who offers him a job at his 
idle saw mill. Author Haycox presents 
a realistic picture of the problems of 
the early lumber business. He pits 
Sheridan against Kirby, the mill bully; 
he shows Sheridan branching out with 
a mill of his own in which the Morvain 
family work. A graphic picture is given 
of the forest fire that destroys Sheridan’s 
mill. 

The Adventurers is a stirring Western 
story, but it fails to win the reader’s be- 
lief in its hero. For those interested in 
Haycox and in primitive Oregon, this 
book will make interesting reading. But 
its hero will prove too stilted for one 
wishing a romantic character for his 
concern. 
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Existentialist 

As Novelist 

Att Men Are Morrat, by Simone de 
Beauvoir. Translated by Leonard M. 
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Friedman. World. 345 pp. $5.00. 
Review by F. A. McGowan 


When Sartre’s novels were put on the 
Index with no mention of his philosoph- 
ical writings, it was pointed out that 
those who had the mental fibre to tackle 
the latter were immune to the baneful 
infections of existentialism (as distin- 
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Simone de Beauvoir: “A mouse turn- 
ing round in circles through eternity” 


guished from such elements of truth as 
it does contain). As for this, the latest 
American publication of Sartre’s asso- 
ciate, there seems little need for the 
censors to exert themselves. The writ- 
ing is so contrived, repetitious and dull 
that it does disservice to its “cause” and 
to the author’s reputation as a “novelist 
of the first rank.” It has many of the 
marks of the literary amateur and of the 
enthusiast still in the slogan stage of a 
movement. It may well have been Mlle. 
de Beauvoir’s first attempt at fiction, or 
it may be that the present-day reference 
frame of prologue, interludes and epi- 
logue was an addition to break the mo- 
notony of the seven centuries historical 
sequence with the same par-existent cen- 
tral character, Count Fosca. 

The principals are typically amoral 
and so despicable that no reader could 
be tempted to emulation. The blurb 
calls Regina a “dazzling actress, ob- 
sessed with the unattainable,” while the 
lengthy prologue exhibits her so self- 
dazzled, so obsessed with search for ex- 
istence by becoming the sole preoccu- 
pation of other beings, that the tone 
approaches that of parody. There is no 
selection in ringing the changes on Re- 
gina’s self-fixation; the author “doth 
protest too much.” The cryptic, the epi- 
grammatic, the feeble blasphemies are 
too frequent to be effective and become 
annoying when they appear practically 
unchanged both in the narration and 
again in direct quotation. 


There is regular insertion of interior 
comment through stock existentialist 
phrases—condemned to freedom, alone 
but obliged to choose, prisoner of one’s 
own destiny, why the struggle against 
inevitable frustration which changes 
only in the time and the locale. The 
spiral of history for the author leads 
downward to the time when there will 
be no other beings than her creature 
Count Fosca and a mouse turning round 
in circles through eternity. 


Why Grand Fenwick 

Invaded the U.S.A. 

Tue Mouse Tuat Roarep, by Leonard 
Wibberley. Little, Brown. 280 pp. 
$3.50. 

Review by Mariedythe Ward 


A satire, potentially excellent, this latest 
novel by Leonard Wibberley topples 
over from sheer wordiness. Brevity may 
be the soul of wit; succinctness is the 
essence of satire. 

The Duchy of Grand Fenwick, locat- 
ed somewhere in the Alps along the 
French border, is faced with severe 
financial problems. Growing population 
combined with U.S. competition in the 
wine industry has brought this little na- 
tion, independent since its founding by 
a renegade Britisher in the late four- 
teenth century, to its monetary knees. 

This crisis brings forth such sugges- 
tions of remedies as the watering of 
their Pinot Grand Fenwick, issuance of 
another series of postage stamps, and 
even a faked alliance with the Commu- 
nists to persuade the United States to 
finance an anti-Communist program in 
the duchy. 

But the supreme suggestion, that of 
warfare on the United States, is made 
by the chief ranger, who intends to win 
it, and is accepted by the council of 
state which intends to lose it and there- 
by receive financial support from this 
country. And so a little band of Fen- 
wickians, clad in knightly armor and 
carrying longbows, sets sail on a char- 
tered ship for America. 

Mr. Wibberley, who wrote Mrs. Sear- 
wood's Secret Weapon, is badly in need 
of an editor. This book was originally 
a short story in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Apparently Mr. Wibberley sim- 
ply added a lot of puff to make a stand- 
ard length novel. He uses almost thirty 
pages to say that New York and the 
East Coast were having an air raid and 
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Important New 
VANGUARD Books 


Jesuit Relations 
Edited by EDNA KENTON 


Preface by Dr. George N. Shus- 
ter. The inspiring story, told in 
their own words, of the Jesuits 
in America during the 17th and 
18th centuries. Selected from 
over 70 volumes of original re- 
ports, the book “succeeds in set- 
ting down a triumph of human- 
ity.".—-Time Magazine 

$6.00 


The Bridge Over 


the River Kwai 
By PIERRE BOULLE 


Translated by Xan Fielding. 
“Boulle’s novel exercises an en- 
during hold upon the reader not 
encountered in the average war 
tale. ... The intellectual level is 
maintained throughout... . Re- 
markable story-telling. . . . This 
study of abstract values in a 
very real war is a remarkable 
and very acceptable book.” — 
Books on Trial. Awarded the 
i Prix Ste. Beuve. 

i! $3.00 


+ Collected Poems of 
EDITH SITWELL 


“Hers is a sensibility that reach- 
es from the most graceful and 
charming diversions to profound 
and deeply affecting utterances. 
Here are gayety and wit, an im- 
peccable satiric gift, but also 
here are pity, mercy, love of 
man... . Here, one feels, is the 
true artist in words.”—N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune Book Review. “Be- 
hind the vision, is something 
rare in modern verse: the moral 
earnestness that makes English 
poetry great..— New York 
Times Book Review. 

$6.50 


At all bookstores 


The Vanguard Press 
424 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
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in doing so he interrupts the flow of the 
story, introduces superfluous characters, 
and generally bogs himself down in de- 
tail. Why? He’s writing what his read- 
ers have accepted as farce. This attempt 
to set a complicated scene is just one 
example of the mistakes that cloud 
what might have been one of the bright- 
est tales of the year. 


Underground Priest 
Tue Messencer, by Remy. Translated 


by Viola Gerard Garvin. Newman. 
199 pp. $2.50. 


Review by Jack W. Porter 


Potentially The Messenger is a great 
novel; actually it amounts to an adven- 
ture story. 

The protagonist, a newly-ordained 
priest, embarks upon a dangerous mis- 
sion through Communist - dominated 
Hungary and Roumania; his chief ad- 
versary is a renegade priest turned Com- 
munist chief of police. The young 
priest's maneuvers through the Chris- 
tian underground threatened by Com- 
munist peril practically guarantee an 
exciting story; add the conflict of Com- 
munist and Christian ideals, and we 
have the basis of a novel of surging pro- 
portions. 

With a fluent, compact style, Remy 
exhibits a definite flare for suspense. As 
a former member of the French resist- 
ance, he reveals his intimate knowledge 
of life under a totalitarian regime, which 
probably constitutes the main interest 
and merit of this, his first novel. On the 
whole, his characters are not convincing 
as persons; with the possible exception 
of the apostate priest, the characters 
merely ride the surface of external ac- 
tion, and consequently, are too stereo- 
typed to arouse truly human interest. 
Remy’s picture of Communist tyranny 
is rightly grim, but his platitudinous pit- 
ting of Catholicism against Communism 
reduces a noble conflict to the level of 
a petty skirmish. On many occasions 
which invite subtle treatment of this 
conflict, he makes his characters rant in 
a doctrinaire and apologetic manner. 

As if determined to complete a fiend- 
ish portrait of Communism, Remy in- 
troduces Beelzebub Cin person!) as the 
engineer of the whole affair. This facile 
introduction of a diabolical character 
seems to be a last desperate attempt to 
compensate for the lack of dramatic in- 
terest before the climax, and to insure 


at least the illusion of a dramatically 
convincing conclusion. 

Such an overt attempt to superimpose 
the ideal upon a concrete reality makes 
abortive fiction and dubious homiletics, 


Transatlantic Pilot 


THe Four Winps, by David Beaty. 
Morrow. 320 pp. $3.50. 


Review by Daniel T. Mitchell 


This is one of those occupational novels 
that deal with the professional and pri- 
vate lives of men and women in the 
perilous professions. Technique and ad- 
venture supply a framework to attract 
the jaded reader; the hero’s personal 
doubts, fears, and hates— more often 
now, the amours—give what is taken to 
be depth of soul and somehow assure us 
that these people are “significant.” Deal- 
ing with transatlantic pilots and planes, 
David Beaty’s The Four Winds makes 
a poor showing as a work of art and 
preaches a dubious moral. 

The story concerns the British air- 
liner Easy Zebra and its pilot Mark Kel- 
ston. He is unhappily married to an 
unsympathetic wife; a divorce is impos- 
sible. A good pilot, he loses himself in 
his work. Then in the Azores he meets 
Karena, a rather interesting Czech ref- 
ugee. The result is an affair conducted 
at intervals during which Easy Zebra 
has some exciting and well-written ad- 
ventures. 

Beaty has handled well the adven- 
ture of flight. He describes the almost 
lyric feeling of the reality of distance. 
At the same time he retains a melo 
dramatic—not tragic—sense of the treach- 
ery of flight that finally subdues Kel- 
ston; but no real use is made of it. 

Beaty’s people are shallow creatures 
whom he could not or would not han- 
dle. Except for Karena, the women are 
scheming, mean and demanding. (One 
of them seems contrived only to provide 
the customary boudoir scene.) 

The novel is cynical and spiritually 
arid. The moral is crudely tacked on in 
the words of Alivarez, who acts 4s 
chorus: “We are all selfish. . . . It is a 
necessary part of life. If you can’t find 
happiness first in your own heart, it 
doesn’t matter how much you busy 
yourself finding it for other people. You 
are still earmarked for the damnation 
that awaits all who had the chance- 
and remained unfulfilled.” This phi 
losophy excuses a lot. 
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Apache Massacre 
Sqapows IN THE Dusk, by John Jen- 
nings. Little, Brown. 272 pp. $3.75. 


Review by L. V. Jacks 


bt Jennings’ writing has enough good 
qualities that I regret to have to say his 
hook is far from a success. Briefly the 
gory tells, in the first person, the ad- 
ventures of Senor Ruiz, called Currito, 
ascout, guide and trader in the South- 
4 west. In 1837 he leads a party from El 
Paso del Norte to Santa Fe, and then 
another party to Santa Rita del Cobre. 
The story rushes on to the famous In- 
dian massacre. Surviving Apaches be- 
siege the town; the population tries to 
escape to Chihuahua. Indians kill most 
of them, capture the rest, prepare to tor- 
ture their prisoners in the most approved 
fashion, and are unexpectedly beaten 
off by fifty convenient dragoons. 

This book reveals the glaring weak- 
ness of the first person approach. It is 
always hard for an “I” narrator to deal 
adequately with his own emotions. The 
teller of this tale never engages in real 
introspection; indeed he seems to have 
no interior life, nor do others who nar- 
towly escape being paper cutouts. 

The author employs Spanish (names, 
terms, phrases, bits of conversation) on 
153 of 272 pages, which is rather over- 
doing it. The Indian conversation does 
not sound genuine. The text has, gen- 
erally, a mildly erotic slant, verging oc- 
casionally on vulgarity. As prisoners of 
the Apaches some of the female charac- 
ters (the better looking ones, anyway) 
have a hard time, but retain their phys- 
ical fascinations in the best Hollywood 
tradition. 

On the credit side of the ledger, the 
story moves rapidly, and the writer 


_ | knows his geography and history (which 


he has altered slightly in the interest of 
his tale). He can paint deceitful scoun- 
drels (Spanish), almost Homeric heroes 
(American), and a murderous villain 
(British) for good measure; it is curious 
to see how methodically he has appealed 
to hackneyed historical prejudices. Fi- 
nally, he has a good sense of the dram- 
atic, and he can work up to a big scene 
with considerable skill. 

Fiction readers who are seriously in- 
terested in the events employed in this 
book are urged to look up Will Leving- 
ton Comfort’s novel Apache (Dutton, 
1931), in which some of the same 
events are painted by an artistic hand. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


== times recently I have been 
invited out to dinner at the home 
of friends, only to find that the major 
part of the evening was devoted to tele- 
vision viewing. The first time I was 
grumpy; the second, plain miad; and the 
third time, alarmed. I toyed with, but 
quickly dismissed the possibility that my 
hosts were simply protecting themselves 
from a downright bore. My pride ob- 
viously would not allow me even to 
seriously consider such a_ ridiculous 
theory, and an informal survey among 
other diner-outs showed that it couldn’t 
have been just me. 


The tragic fact of the matter is that 
conversation, like many of the arts today, 
is rapidly dying out. Before too long, I 
fear, you may have to journey to a wax 
museum to witness the spectacle of a 
group of people congregated in one place 
without artificial means of entertainment 
—the little placard will read: “In the 
early days of the 20th century, before 
the dawn of modern civilization, men 
and women, for the lack of anything 
else to do, were forced to spend evenings 
talking to each other.” 


I realize that it is too late now to stop 
or even hinder the march of progress, 
but before conversation has completely 
disappeared from our civilization, I 
would like to let out a polite squeal 
about what is going on because it is my 
experience that the change has come so 
quietly and effortlessly that most people 
are not even aware of it. 


The decline, I think, started a long 
time ago, particularly with the advent of 
radio, and basically it represents a trans- 
formation from the active to the passive. 
Not only conversation but the whole 
field of self-entertainment has suffered. 
Despite all the balderdash about the con- 
tribution of radio and television to the 
increase in appreciation of good music, 
this gain does not begin to compensate 
for the loss of the singing family, and 
the reading family, and the good old 
talking family. The much maligned get- 
to-gether around the family piano and 
the family amateur night are now only 
nostalgic memories. Charades and all 


w DAN HERR 


the other forms of parlor entertainment 
are gone and probably not even missed. 
The mother or father who would dare to 
gather the family together in 1955 for a 
bit of Dickens, or even Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley for that matter, would be hooted 
and howled at by their sophisticated 
off-spring. 

We have lost our capacity to enter- 
tain ourselves. There seems to be no 
greater modern tragedy than to have 
the television set conk out on a week-end 
and be forced to exist long, dreary hours 
until Monday on our own resources. 
The horror of television is not the medi- 
ocrity of most of the programs but the 
anesthesia-like spell it casts over its 
listeners. It was possible, at least in 
theory, to listen to a radio with one ear 
and still manage to accomplish some- 
thing, but television seemingly demands 
and certainly gets complete and un- 
swerving attention. And once you have 
given in, the evening is gone. 

The insidious part of television is 
that while it completely occupies the 
attention of the listener, it demands no 
mental activity and reduces him to the 
lowest level of moronity. George 
Orwell’s shocking 1984 becomes more 
believable when you contemplate what 
television has accomplished by 1955. 


I hee HOWEVER, is not just another 
call to arms against television—even 
I know that from the first days of TV 
it was too late to do anything about it 
except moan. Bad as television is, it is 
not the whole reason for the decline of 
the active man. Actually our whole 
civilization seems designed to that objec- 
tive. Machines have outmoded the artist 
and the craftsman; the home has become 
a mechanical paradise and far less a 
home; sports are now intended for spec- 
tators rather than participants and our 
sports heroes who represent the fulfill- 
ment of all the frustrations of modern 
man are over-praised, over-publicized 
and over-paid to an extent that is nau- 
seating. Our automobiles are fast ap- 
proaching speeds undreamed of a few 


(Continued on page 267) 
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ERTAINLY it is a mark of a new cul- 
tural awareness, and a proof too 
that not all the processes of modern mass 
communication and technology are male- 
volent, when the work of Jacques Mari- 
tain is confidently offered to many thou- 
sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of readers all at once. This hopeful re- 
flection is prompted by the appearance 
of Maritain’s Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry in paper covers. At $1.35 
Maritain’s great work is available as one 
of the volumes in paper-bound reprints 
of the new Meridian Books published 
by The Noonday Press. Of course this 
edition (well printed and with an at- 
tractive jacket) will not replace the 
superb Pantheon edition (at $6.50) with 
its illustrations, references and “Texts 
without Comment,” but this paper- 
bound edition is, nonetheless, an out- 
standing instance of creative publishing. 
Maritain’s work deserves many para- 
graphs of comment, and of course hours 
of reflection and years of use in one’s 
thinking, but it will have to suffice here 
to note that anyone interested in human, 
let alone cultural, values, will wish to 
have so readily available this great think- 
er’s distinction between creative Self and 
the ego, his analysis of the “dehuman- 
ized” present and his hope and prophecy 
for the mission of art as “the most nat- 
ural power of healing and agent of spir- 
itualization needed by the human com- 
munity.” Maritain sees in Rosseau “the 
deepest disclosure of the heart, and the 
desolate grandeur, of the modern spirit.” 
In another outstanding Meridian Books 
title, Rosseau and Romanticism, by Irv- 
ing Babbitt ($1.35) we have what has 
been since its original publication in 
1919 the classic expression in our lan- 
guage of the modern reaction to the 
great romantic tide. The romantics, Bab- 
bitt was the first to charge and the first 
to make the charge stick, “have lost more 
and more what is normal and central in 
human experience. But to get away from 
what is normal and central is to get away 
from wisdom.” This book is by no means 
a ramshackle meeting-place of generali- 
zations but a profound (as it has been 
influential) study of the work and ef- 
fects of Rousseau, of the “anarchy of the 
imagination” plaguing us since his time. 
Mr. Eric Bentley notes in the intro- 
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duction to his The Playwright as Think- 
er (Meridian Books, $1.25) that the 
consequences of “courage” in dramatic 
criticism are that in the clannish world 
of the theatre “heads turn away, whis- 
pering starts, and doors are closed.” If 
that is so then we are especially fortu- 
nate that the author of In Search of 
Theatre (in paper in another series) is 
available to us again in inexpensive for- 
mat. The Playwright as Thinker will 
not be likely to strike the general reader 
as excessively ill-mannered (except for 
a few delightfully severe and nasty foot- 
notes), and he will welcome Mr. Bent- 
ley’s views on Ibsen and Shaw and will 
be interested in the author’s hope for a 
popular theatre which would aim at “the 
raising of low standards in a manner 
that is pleasant, unpatronizing, and un- 
obtrusive.” If Broadway doesn’t like that; 
well, so much the worse for Broadway. 

Even at his mildest, Mr. Bentley is a 
slashing writer; that is his way of being 
serious. Another, and perhaps more ef- 
fective way of being serious is that of 
the novelist E. M. Forster. The essays 
and articles in his Abinger Harvest 
(Meridian Books, $1.25) show the ur- 
bane English essayist of the typical and 
traditional manner. Even when one dis- 
agrees with Mr. Forster, even when one 
notes with dismay how far to the Left 
he has been, one is persuaded that the 
gravest matters may be discussed with a 
politeness on both sides. Outstanding in 
this collection are the essays on the 
“camera” of Sinclair Léwis, the superb 
artistry of Jane Austen, and the special 
contribution to the novel made by Vir- 
ginia Woolf. Mr. Forster is equally at 
home in discussing modern India, 
Renaissance Italy, and the earliest his- 
torical days of England. For such won- 
derful prose, one is in the mood to for- 
give him.much—for example, his refer- 
ence, made in 1934, to Communism’s 
“problematic” victory. Mr. Forster, 
please read Mr. Orwell. 


AS AMBITIOUS hard-cover series of 
publications has made its appear- 
ance. These regulation-size books are 
published by Grosset & Dunlap at $1.49 
under the series title “Books of ‘Distinc- 


a 


tion.” These books are printed from the 
original plates, in sturdy and attractive 
bindings, and often with the original 
dust jackets. In this series are three of 
the most widely read books of Catholic 
background of our time. There are 


Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited, A, | 


Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom | 


both of fairly recent vintage—and a best- 
seller from out of the Twenties, Thom- 
ton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. Whatever the verdict of time on 
these three, they have found hosts of 
readers, and they should always be mem- 
orable as evidence of how, and however 
imperfectly, three of the most’ popular 
writers of our time saw the Church and 
her people as subject. 

Also among the “Books of Distinction” 
released are the Pultizer Prize novel The 
Good Earth by Pearl Buck-~and Jack 
London’s The Sea-Wolf. Mrs.. Buck's 
novel, you will say, depicts an earlier 
and (in more sense than one) unrecap- 
turable China. Perhaps. Yet when. one 
reads the second son’s breathless cry that 
“there are soldiers everywhere in every 
house—even in the houses of the poor’ 
one sees how much everything is the 
same. Sailing vessels no longer prowl the 
seas and philosophic sea captains: like 
Wolf Larsen (see, for instance, Captain 
Queeg) are not to be found. Yet this 
book, completely readable, has impor 
tance as a manifesto of a once militant 
Socialism and a law of brute strength 
once found attractive. Three more re 
cent titles from the Grosset and Dunlap 
series deserve mention here as to be 
recommended to mature readers: John 
P. Marquand’s Point of No Return; 
Budd Schulberg’s novel about F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, The Disenchanted; and J. D. 
Salinger’s novel about an “ancient” prep 


school child, The Catcher in the Rye. 


[x HIS engaging and disarming intro 
duction to Great English Short Nov 
els (Dial Press, $6.00) Cyril Connolly 
says that the English have not given the 
world really great short novels as have 
the Americans and the French. Instead) 
to represent English practice in the fo 

of the short novel, he has—quite bland 
ly—presented two biographies, four psy 
chological ‘thrillers which are merél) 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Why Democracy 

Has Grown Weak 

/ Tue Pustic Puitosopuy, by Walter 
Lippmann. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 


189 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Thomas P. Neill 


Many books have been written in the 
last twenty-five years on the “decline 
of the West.” Most of them have been 
concerned with the decline of standards 
and values, and with the resulting decay 
of Western institutions. In his latest 
work—which this reviewer considers his 
best and his most fundamental—Walter 
Lippmann offers his account of why 
liberal democracy has grown weak and 
ineficient in the past half century. 

Mr. Lippmann has been a profession- 
al observer of governments throughout 
his mature life, and he has seen a revo- 
lution take place since the days when 
he first watched the governments of 
England, France and this country func- 
tion. “The people have acquired power 
which they are incapable of exercising, 
and the governments they elect have lost 
powers which they must recover if they 
are to govern.” By the very nature of 
things, the author shows, public opinion 
cannot arrive at sound decisions on the 
complex matters of foreign policy or the 
administration of domestic afairs. 

What has happened is that a de- 
rangement of powers has occurred in 
the liberal democracies. Public opinion 
should be represented in the legislatures, 
Lippmann argues, but it should not 
control the government. But govern- 
ments in the liberal democracies cavail 
before public opinion, are hampered in 
dealing effectively with foreign powers, 
and pander to the whims of the voters 
to win each election. The author care- 
fully shows he is not anti-democratic. 
He argues for a properly organized gov- 
ernment able to accomplish its tasks. 

Underlying the revolution in govern- 
ment is the revolution in ideas which 
has brought about an eclipse of what 
Lippmann calls “the public philosophy.” 
Put in other terms, he holds that modern 
thinkers deny the reality of objective 
tight and wrong, of standards of value 
on which the rights of man are ultimate- 
ly based. Unless people generally admit 
the reality of what we call “natural law” 


there can be no public philosophy and 
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therefore no revival of government as 
seen by the Founding Fathers. 

This is an excellent book. Its thesis 
is clearly stated and substantially docu- 
mented from the classics of the Western 
tradition — Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Locke, Cardinal Newman and others. It 
is the fruit of long years of observation 
and speculation by a mind living and 
thinking in the Western tradition. The 
Public Philosophy is especially valuable 
for building a solid bridge between the 
field of speculative thought and the 
area of practical, day-to-day political 
operations. It shows conclusively that 
sound government can exist only if 
sound ideas on the nature of man and 
on the reality of natural law are gen- 
erally accepted. Without a “public phil- 
osophy” political action must degenerate 
into anarchy or become tyranny. 


An Englishman’s View 
Of American Politics 


Poxitics 1s America, by D. W. Bro- 
gan. Harper. 467 pp. $5.00. 


Review by James G. Noth 


In this comprehensive look at the Amer- 
ican political system, D. W. Brogan, an 
Oxford educated Scotsman, observes 
that whatever else may be said of the 
system, it is a success. It follows, he 
cautions, that any study imposes on the 
European student a “humility before the 


Walter Lippmann: The people have 
power they are incapable of exercising 





facts that may not come easily.” This 
humility, together with an apparent 
wealth of inside knowledge, scholarship 
and educated wit make his book an en- 
tertaining contribution to current affairs 
for any European or American. 

In it the comic antics of our political 
conventions; the obvious scandal of the 
machines whose bosses “are not in it for 
their health”; the role of the Irish as the 
“providers of a professional political 
class”; the party system “where all Re- 
publicans claim to be democrats and all 
Democrats to be republicans,” are all 
shrewdly treated. 

Central, of course, to the American 
political system is the office that is most 
political and probably most above pol- 
itics, the presidency. To the presidency 
and. Congress and their many relations 
the author devotes the larger part of his 
book. “The President,” he says, “em- 
bodies the nation as well as leads it. He 
combines the functions of active polit- 
ical leader and of constitutional mon- 
arch. No President, however idle or in- 
competent, can wholly divest himself of 
this representative character; no Presi- 
dent, however great, can now add great- 
ly to it.” 

Of the House of Representatives he 
observes: “It can do little work as a body 
and has to do good by stealth and yet 
not find it fame. It is conscious of its 
inferior position, but can do nothing 
about it, or nothing that would not up- 
set its long-acquired habits by which 
alone, it thinks it can keep going at all. 
It is not true to say that nobody marks 
it, but few mark it enough, and, last 
comment of all, its inferior status is un- 
derlined by the notorious fact that so 
many of its members lust after the 
greater ease and glory of the Senate 
which they long to share.” 

Mr. Brogan’s own observations, got- 
ten obviously at first hand, supplement 
the footnotes and text. Dispassionate 
critics being hard to come by these days 
this cousinly view of our political insti- 
tutions should enlighten us and even 
make us proud. 


Business in Politics 


Roap To THE Ricut, by Gordon Harri- 
son. Morrow. 342 pp. $4.50. 


Review by Harry B. Kies 


If this is “a critical effort to understand” 
the tradition and hope of American con- 
servatism it is badly spelled out. Mr. 
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Harrison’s basic premise is that conser- 
vative politics in the United States is 
the story of the political performance of 
American business. 

In tracing the so-called “road to the 
right” the author leads the reader from 
a consideration of the Federalists, to the 
Whigs, to the Republicans and others, 
and to the present GOP administration. 
Little illumination is cast upon the de- 
velopment of key principles and policies. 
The judgment of the author with re- 
spect to the discernible tradition, albeit 
in justice to him the difficulties and con- 
tradictions are admitted, is developed in 
this statement: “Frank recognition that 
the conservative function in this coun- 
try has been and must be performed by 
the party representing business is the 
first step toward demanding political re- 
sponsibility from business.” It is amaz- 
ing that the tradition and hope of Amer- 
ican conservatism even in the political 
field is so narrowly construed. In offer- 
ing this view of conservatism, its func- 
tions and principles, the author fails 
miserably to consider Burke’s basis of 
liberty and justice. 

Potential readers of Road to the Right 
would do better to read Russell Kirk’s 
“The Books of Conservatism” in the 
November issue of Books on Trial and 
await Mr. Kirk’s projected short history 
of American conservatism. 


Ex-CinC of Pacific Fleet 
Writes About Pearl Harbor 


ApmiraL Kimmet’s Story, by Husband 
E. Kimmel. Henry Regnery, 206 pp. 
$3.75. 


Review by Joseph F. Menez 


What makes this book about Pearl 
Harbor so different from its predecessors 
is that it is written by the man who was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
during the Japanese attack. Following 
the Pearl Harbor catastrophe President 
Roosevelt established a commission, 
headed by Supreme Court Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, to determine who had been 
negligent in the Island’s unprepared- 
ness. The commission’s findings led to 
the retirement of Admiral Kimmel. 
Subsequently, a half dozen naval and 
army commissions, in an attempt to 
unravel the facts, reached conflicting 
conclusions and this led, in turn, to a 
joint congressional committee in 1945 
which planned a complete airing and 
hoped for a definitive judgment. This 
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is the bare chronology. Neither the air- 
ing nor the judgment, apparently, was 
forthcoming because the literature on 
Pearl Harbor, of which Admiral Kim- 
mel’s is the most recent, continues to 
mount. He airs his side of the story, he 
writes, “while I am still able to do so.” 

Admiral Robert A. Theobald’s The 
Final Secret of Pearl Harbor is not, 
apparently, final enough—for the jacket 
of Admiral Kimmel’s Story says “this 
book . . . is the final word that sets the 
story in the perspective of history.” 
Millions of words have been written 
about Pearl Harbor and, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, more are in the offing. 
One school, the Roosevelt-started-the- 
war school, holds that he egged on the 
Japanese, that he kept the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor as clay pigions, that he lay down 
conditions that the Japanse could not 
accept, etc. It is represented in the 
writings of Beard, Roosevelt and the 
Coming of the War 1941, Sandborn, 
Design for War, Tansill, Back Door to 
War, Morgenstern, Pearl Harbor: the 
Story of the Secret War, Theobald, The 
Final Secret of Pearl Harbor, and 
Kimmel, Admiral Kimmel’s Story. The 
other school, the Roosevelt-did-not-start- 
the-war school, holds that rather than 
provoke Japanese aggression, Roosevelt 
tried to “baby the Japs along” in order 
to gain time to defend the Philippines, 
that the military expected the attack in 
the Southwest Pacific, that the Japanse 
government, untroubled by moral con- 
siderations, wanted not peace but swift 
victory to carve out an empire for itself 
in the Pacific. It is represented in the 
writings of Rauch, Roosevelt, from Mu- 
nich to Pearl Harbor, Feis, The Road 
to Pearl Harbor, Langer and Gleason, 
The Undeclared War, Mowrer, The 
Nightmare of American Foreign Policy, 
and Millis, This Is Pearl! 

That incredible bungling occurred in 
Washington and in Hawaii over the 
plans of the Japanese is well established. 
Neither the Roosevelt administration 
nor the military and naval authorities 
at Hawaii can be absolved from errors 
of judgment. There were “warnings” 
of Japanse treachery in the Pacific, it is 
true. It is also true that Admiral Kimmel 
and Major General Short were not al- 
ways fully informed of what Washing- 
ton was doing or thinking. But this falls 
far short of accusing the President, with 
the connivance of select cabinet and 
military officials, of starting the war. 


This “revisionist” thesis simply will not 
hold up under examination. 

In so far as Admiral Kimmel’s § 
shows how mismanaged was intelligence 
between Washington and Hawaii, the 
book is revealing; but in going beyond 
that, as it does, to accept in toto the 
“revisionist” thesis, the book is deceptive, 


The Deep South 


Hatietujan, Mississippi, by Louis 
Cochran. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
240 pp. $3.50. 


Review by John P. Foley 


On the map of Mississippi there is no 
such place as Hallelujah, but for the 
author it “is a real town, a composite of 
all the little towns in that Hallelujah 
Land which was the Deep South before 
the World Wars began, and the people 
who lived there as distinctive a race 
of men as ever filled the heart of a small 
boy with lasting wonder.” 

Mr. Cochran has done well with his 
eulogy, and in a folksy, uncomplicated 
style he has brought into sharp focus 
that one great force which has made the 
South more a state of mind than a place. 
That was the Confederacy, a lost cause 
which motivates the South today as it 
did in former times. For the Confed- 
eracy was more than a rebel yell or tales 
of battlefield glory or the stirring rythm 
of “Dixie;” it was a Southerner’s dreams, 
politics, religion and hopes all wrapped 
up in one. It was, and still is, a way of 
life. 

While Mr. Cochran feels that the 
South and Mississippi particularly are 
misunderstood, his book is not an apol- 
ogy, but a boast of greatness. For Miss- 
issippi, much maligned and scorned, has 
done better than the statistics tell. The 
evil it is guilty of is all many wish to 
remember. They forget that for every 
Theodore Bilbo or James K. Vardaman 
there has been a John Sharp Williams 
or a Pat Harrison; that it was the first 
state to charter institutions for the higher 
education of women; that its people 
have always had a deep faith in God 
and a stubborn pride in human dignity. 

Through the unspectacular towns 
people of Hallelujah, which he knew as 
boy and man, Mr. Cochran distills his 
affectionate portrait of the south and 
those forces and patterns which give it 
a quality of lasting charm. His is not @ 
great book, but it is good and it leaves 
a pleasant understanding. 
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Outcasts of Paris 





Abbe Pierre and plans for the Emergency City started after 
he had no more room for the homeless in his own headquarters 


Aspe PrERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS OF 
Emmaus by Boris Simon. Translated 
by Lucie Noel. Kenedy. 250 pp. 
$3.75. 

Most people have heard of Abbe Pierre’s 

famous appeal to the people of Paris in 

February, 1954, for aid and shelter for 

the homeless who were freezing to death 

during that bitter winter. This book 
tells the heroic and inspiring story of 

Abbe Pierre’s work before world atten- 

tion centered on him. 


Abbe Pierre reads the prayers for the dead at the funeral 
of a child frozen to death in the shell of an abandoned bus 


Marcu, 1955 


It is the story of how this priest 
started giving shelter—to a tramp, to 
a family that had lived for thirteen 
months in a tent pitched in a vacant 
lot, to all the homeless he could not 
find it in his heart to turn away, even 
though he did not have the room nor the 
money needed to help them. And s0, bit 
by bit, the plan evolved: these people 
under the Abbe’s direction would build 
their own shelter. As the project grew, 
requiring more and more money, Abbe 








A Paris concierge cleans out the attic, and Abbe Pierre’s col- 
lectors carry off the treasure that helps to support Emmaus 


Pierre’s “companions of Emmaus” found 
a steady source of income—rag-picking, 
salvaging what they could find in the 
trash cans of Paris. 

The story of how this priest has 
worked to bring both material aid and 
knowledge of Christ’s words to the most 
hopeless outcasts of his city is one that 
few readers will be able to forget. It is 
told by Boris Simon in a novelist’s style. 
There are fourteen photographs as illus- 


trations. P.K.C. 





A home built by Abbe Pierre’s men; one such cottage shelters a 
family that had been living as part of 17 people in two rooms 
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The Alsops’ Version 

Of Oppenheimer Case 

We Accuse! by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop. Simon and Schuster. 88 pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Review by Julius Frasch Harmon 


“We accuse . . . Admiral Lewis Strauss 

. . of venting the bitterness of old dis- 
putes through the security system of 
this country. .. .” 

Of this charge the authors offer no 
proof beyond their own reiteration. 

Of their hero, Doctor Oppenheimer, 
whose innocence they boldly assume be- 
fore discussion, one wishes they had 
said less. It is his advocates who admit, 
and palliate, moral misconduct that al- 
most led to his social ostracism, and it 
is Doctor Oppenheimer as a -person, 
rather than as an official, whom they 
constantly assume to be on trial. 

Of this official the official record, 
which has been inserted in a type so 
small as to discourage perusal, clearly 
establishes fellow-travelling tendencies 
he himself does not deny. It establishes 
clearly, too, that he was accustomed “to 
contribute through party channels to 
Spanish relief” precisely in the manner 
in which and approximately according 
to the rate at which Communist Party 
dues were once wont to be collected 
from open party members of his finan- 
cial standing. These “contributions” 
ceased just as soon as it became certain 
he was to be employed in highly con- 
fidential work for the government, and 
at the precise moment when a prudent 
Communist Party leadership would have 
decided that an open member would be 
more useful underground. Coincidence 
is not proof, but reiterated coincidence 
sharpens a rational suspicion. 

Dr. Ward Evans, the dissenting mem- 
ber of the Personnel Security Board, 
who, the Messieurs Alsop state, “devas- 
tatingly answered the majority opinion,” 
concurs in the finding that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer “attended a meeting . . . with 
David Aleson and Paul Pinsky 
members of the Communist Party . . . 
[he] analyzed some material which Pin- 
sky hoped to take up with the Legisla- 
tive Convention in Sacramento . . .” and 
also concurs in several findings of men- 
dacity, although this will escape the 
attention of readers who skip fine print. 

Evidence such as it was the duty of 
Admiral Strauss and his colleagues to 
evaluate amply justify the finding that 
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Dr. Oppenheimer was a security risk. 
A man accused of theft may be rightly 
acquitted by a jury weighing evidence 
that would fully justify a Police Com- 
missioner in refusing him employment. 
Dr. Oppenheimer may be a loyal Amer- 
ican. He has his defenders. There have 
been those who claimed Elizabeth Tu- 
dor was a virtuous woman. To quote 
Lingard: “A woman who despises the 
safeguards, must soon be content to for- 
feit the reputation, of chastity. . . .” 

The Messieurs Alsop touch on the 
horrible possibility of a strike of scien- 
tists. From their very reluctant and hos- 
tile witness one gathers Admiral Strauss 
has done much to prevent the United 
States being struck by secularistic intel- 
lectuals in the higher physics. 


Our Island Territory 

At Carribbean Crossroads 

TRANSFORMATION: The Story of Mod- 
ern Puerto Rico, by Earl P. Hanson. 


Simon and Schuster. 416 pp. $5.00. 
Review by Richard J. Houk 


In recent months we have heard much 
about the American territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii because of the political de- 
bates over their qualifications for state- 
hood, but Washington gives little or no 
consideration to statehoood for the most 
populous of all our territories, Puerto 
Rico. Yet in 1953 the United States off- 
cially reported to the United Nations 
that Puerto Rico was no longer a de- 
pendent territory and that Washington 
would no longer report on it as such. 
President Eisenhower publicly stated 
that the strategic island at the crossroads 
of the Caribbean could have national 
sovereignty whenever it so desired. This 
surprising offer was followed by the 
even more astounding reply of Puerto 
Rican Governor Munoz Marin, thank- 
ing the President for his generosity but 
disavowing in the name of his people 
a desire for separation and independ- 
ence. 

What, then is the present political 
status of Puerto Rico? The answer to 
this and many other questions about the 
island is to be found in Earl Parker 
Hanson’s Transformation: the Story of 
Modern Puerto Rico. His book tells in 
detailed account the effects of rapidly 
increasing population pressure upon a 
relatively small and underdeveloped 
island. The fact that the American flag 
flies over this island makes its signifi- 


cance all the greater to a world strug- 
gling over the solutions to such problems 
as abolishing colonialism and raising 
standards of living for half its people. 

The political, economic and_ social 
transformation of Puerto Rico in the 
past decade is chiefly the handiwork of 
oné man. Transformation might well be 
subtitled “In Praise of Luis Munoz 
Marin”; for author Hanson, having 
lived and worked in Puerto Rico in 
varying capacities since 1935, is a close 
friend and ardent admirer of Puerto 
Rico’s first elected governor. Few read- 
ers can deny the latter's ability in 
achieving a triumphant success with 
“Operation Bootstrap.” A recent issue 
of Time reveals how in an attempt to 
reduce unemployment the Puerto Rican 
Government is now offering U.S. manu- 
facturers such overwhelming incentives 
that more than 300 new factories have 
been established there. In contrast, it 
is quite unfortunate that the Governor 
has made birth control and sterilization 
a part of his program for a “higher 
standard of living.” The transformer of 
Puerto Rico, aggressively materialist, 
tragically ignores many of his obliga- 
tions to a group of American citizens 
more than ninety per cent Catholic. 
The consequences are unfortunate for 
all concerned. 


Pius XII’s Address 
On Modern Science 
Mopern ScieNcE AND Gop, by P. J. 

McLaughlin. Philosophical Library. 

89 pp. $2.75. 

Review by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 
The address which His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII delivered to the Pontifical 
Academy on November 22, 1951, 
aroused the interest of peoples of all 
creeds throughout the world and _ par 
ticularly that of scientists, but the fist 
translation of the address left much to 
be desired. Modern Science and God by 
P. J. McLaughlin is essentially a new 
translation of this allocution directed to 
the scientist familiar with a minimum 
of philosophy, and the philosopher on 
speaking terms with modern science. In 
this book the Holy Father’s address is 
divided into forty-three paragraphs pre 
sented separately with explanatory notes 
and illustrations. Many will prefer to 
read the address through without inter- 
ruption, and to enrich their understand- 
ing of it by subsequent reading of the 
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wotes and explanations offered by Mr. 
\cLaughlin. 

The often quoted and ill founded 
charge that the Church is opposed to or 
in conflict with the findings of modern 
gience is refuted here most masterfully. 
The pontifical Academy of Science it- 
if stands as proof of the interest of the 
Church in the advance of science. It 
was founded in 1603 and stands as the 
forerunner and pattern of the great sci- 
entific academies of Paris, London, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and Dublin. It is 
illustrious not in name alone but in the 
acomplishments of its Fellows. 

The body of the address is divided 
into two parts which show how the dis- 
overies of modern science strengthen 
the first and fifth of St. Thomas’ ways 
for proving the existence of God; the 
poof from change, and the gubernatio 
rerum or argument from order. Modern 
sience has penetrated more deeply than 
eer before into the changes in and 
within the atom, and into the nature 
and origin of cosmic rays. As a result of 
these investigations, 


. the Eternal and Immutable Being 
emerges clear and resplendent by contrast 
with the restless river of mutability which 
envelops all matter in the macrocosm as 
in the microcosm. The scientist who stands 
dizzy on the edge of the cosmic torrent finds 
stability and steadiness in God’s definition 
of Himself, ‘I am Who am,’ the Absolute, 
to Whom the Apostle gives praise as the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no 
change or shadow of alteration. (p. 64) 


In Part II the Holy Father discusses 
the Law of Entropy which states that 
the amount of energy in the world is 
constant though it changes in form. Sci- 
entists foresee the day when energy will 
not be available for work—a state of ab- 
solute stagnation. The universe is seen 
in a state of continual decline compara- 
ble to the running down of a clock. Its 
end in time points the more directly to 
is beginning in time by a Creative 
Source of energy outside itself and the 
natural order. 

In the dicussions of the above two 
Points we are shown that recent inves- 
tigations and discoveries reduce rather 
than widen the gap between religion 
and science. They deepen and strength- 
en the basis of the first and fifth ways 
of St. Thomas, and with compelling 
force elicit acts of faith in God. 

The reviewer recommends this book 
for all from senior high school age and 
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to the Church 


THIS PRACTICAL 
NEW GUIDE TELLS 
YOU EXACTLY HOW 


You owe it to yourself and to your 
Church to know the techniques out- 
lined in this vital book! Written by 
eminent clergymen and laymen in- 
cluding Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing, Clare Boothe Luce, Samuel Car- 
dinal Stritch, etc.—it gives you basic 
tools for winning converts. Introduc- 
tion by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 





Only $2.95 
Edited by JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
Editor of The Road to Damascus 


FATIMA: Pilgrimage to Peace 


A vivid personal account of an American couple’s pilgrimage 
to the sacred shrine of Our Lady of Fatima, and their inter- 
view with Sister Lucy. Their moving book brings home the 
meaning of the prophecies of peace for the whole world. $2.00 


By APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG and 
*" MARTIN F. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


STOP, LOOK and LIVE 
(Catholic Lenten List) 


The inspiring new Christopher book in the well-loved vein of 
Three Minutes a Day. 365 true-life stories and spiritual re- 
flections that will help you discover the God-given power 
within you. “Helps all of us to keep first things first.”— 


LORETTA YOUNG Only $2.00 
By JAMES KELLER 


LIGHTS ALONG THE SHORE 


By FULTON OURSLER 


His greatest short writings of wisdom and inspiration, never 
before published in book form. “As an antidote against fatigue 
and despair and all forms of spiritual ennui, this book is worth 
many times its price.”—-Chicago Tribune $2.95 


By. the author of The Greatest Story Ever Told 


Get your copies now! 


Garden City, N.Y. 


Wherever books are sold. 


HANOVER HOUSE 
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You can make converts 
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The inspiring chronicle 
of a priest who taught the 
poor to help themselves 


ABBE PIERRE 


AND THE RAGPICKERS OF 
by BORIS SIMON 


Every great city has its hidden world of poverty 
and homelessness and desperation. That of Paris, 
just a few years ago, was one of the most hope- 
less . . . until there appeared one thin, bearded 
man whose compassionate dedication wrought 
a miracle of love. The Abbé Pierre became the 
conscience of France, begging outside restau- 
rants with his band of paupers, scavenging the 
garbage-dumps, collecting trash from door to 
door, building shelters without official permis- 
sion . . . cajoling and taunting the government 
into helping his community of the rejected, the 
evicted, and the lost. Here is one of the greatest 
victories of loving-kindness ever accomplished 
by one man .. . the story of a modern St. Vincent 
who has warmed the heart of all mankind with 
his works of love in the dump-heaps of Paris. 
Catholic Lenten List Selection. 
Illustrated, $3.75 
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The bestselling guide to 
Christian parenthood 0 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN: | 
Molding the Child in Christian Living B 


By MARY REED NEWLAND. A mother of 
seven shows how parents may solve the problem P 
of starting their children, early in life, on the path 
of spiritual understanding. “Many parents will 
welcome a book on child care that derives from} Bi 
the home rather than the clinic.”—N. Y. Times of 

$3508 qu 






CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD: 


John Christopher Drumgoole 


By KATHERINE BURTON. The inspiring life} © 
story of the Irish immigrant who devoted his life r 
to the homeless and neglected children of 19th 
century New York, was ordained a priest at the} E 
B 
te 
ar 








EMMAUS 









age of 53, and founded the Mission of the Imma 
culate Virgin. Foreword by Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. $3.75 







THE SELFISH GIANT ow 


OSCAR WILDE’S masterpiece for children. 
How the giant was taught to love children bya 
little boy who proved to be the Christ Child. A} € 
delightful gift edition with drawings in color by} 










Mary Fidelis Todd. $2.00 ‘ 

at 
LITTLE PRAYERS HN 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE : 





Arranged and _ illustrated by KATHARINE} F 
WOOD. A very first prayerbook for those too 
young to read, but who may learn from the beav- 
tiful illustrations their first knowledge of God, 5 
the Christ Child, the Blessed Mother, and the 

Saints. In full color, $1.50) A 









































For Lenten reading 
A DOCTOR AT CALVARY: 


The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Described by a Surgeon 


By PIERRE BARBET, M.D. The first 
medical study of the true nature of Our 
Lord’s physical torture during His Passion 
and Crucifixion. “As an aid to vivid view- 
ing of the Passion, the book is peerless.” 
—Reyv. John S. Kennedy. 

3rd printing, illustrated, $3.00 
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CANDLE AGAINST THE SUN 


A novel by SHERIDAN SPEARMAN. An im- 
ant fiction discovery. An unusual love story 
with a deeply spiritual theme, steeped in the en- 
chantment of a fast-vanishing world of tradition 
and wealth — from the Virginia hunting country 
to midtown Manhattan. 
Catholic Literary Foundation Selection. $3.95 


SCHOOL OF DARKNESS 


By BELLA V. DODD. The eye-opening disclo- 
sure of Dr. Dodd’s role in the Red infiltration of 
our public schools. The unsparing record of a life 
in conflict between two faiths — Communism and 
Catholicism. “Really enlightening.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. $4.00 


PIO NONO: 


Creator of the Modern Papacy 


By E. E. Y. HALES. An illuminating new study 
of the life and personality of Pius IX, a Pope fre- 
quently misunderstood and misrepresented by the 
historians of his time and our own. “Lucidly writ- 
ten with historical understanding.”—N. Y. Times. 

$4.00 


GOD, MAN, 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


Edited with an Introduction by JACQUES de 
BIVORT de LA SAUDEE. A Christian answer 
to modern materialism by 16 Catholic scientists 
and scholars including Yves Congar, Henri de 
Lubac, Douglas Woodruff, and others. “A mam- 
moth of learning.”—H. A. REINHOLD, Common- 
weal, $7.50 


CARDINAL MANNING 


His Life and Labours 


By SHANE LESLIE. A completely revised, 
abridged edition of Leslie’s famous biography, 
Henry Edward Manning, answering in the light 
of new material the accusations made against the 
great convest Prince of the Church in Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians. $3.75 


ST. BENEDICT 
AND HIS MONKS 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. The-story of a 
man who withdrew from the world so that he 
might re-make the world, and the history of the 

et he founded, recounted for the general 
reader by a distinguished poet and historian. $3.00 


SAINT THOMAS MORE 


By E. E. REYNOLDS. This definitive biography 
not only re-creates More’s life and character, but 
devotes special attention to his religious experi- 
ences, and to the cause for which — almost alone 
in his time — he died a martyr. Catholic Lenten 
ist Selection. With illustrations, bibliography, 
and index, $6.00 
































“One of the profoundest, 


best-written spiritual documents 
of our time.’—LONDON TABLET 


THE GOLDEN 
STRING 


by BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 









This is the autobiography of one extraordinary 
member of that spiritually “lost” generation that 
grew up between World Wars I and II. It is the 
story of a quest for a way of life that could reach 
beyond the sterile brilliance of Oxford and the rud- 
derless intellectuals of the time. Dom Bede tells 
of his attempts to find meaning in life through 
philosophy and through a “return to nature” . . . 
of his unexpected discovery of the Christian Faith 
...and the reasons for his choice of the monastic 
life which “can never be an escape from the world” 
but “enables us to face the world at its deepest 


level.” $3.50 
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Trappers’ Headquarters 
In the Old Southwest 


Bents Fort, by David Lavender. 
Doubleday, 450 pp. $5.50. 


Review by L. V. Jacks 


Only rarely does a writer, appear. who 
can relate history in compelling terms, 
who can give events the dramatic force 
so often lost in pedestrian narratives. 
The number of little anecdotes in this 
book, the wealth of historical lore 
gleaned by long hours and hard work, 
from a thousand miscellaneous sources, 
make it unique. Everyone interested in 
the history of the Southwest should 
read it. 

In southeastern Colorado, close to the 
headwaters of the Arkansas river, and 
not far from the present site of Las 
Animas, Charles and William Bent in 
1833 erected a strong adobe fort, con- 
nected by wagon train with Independ- 
ence, Missouri, to the east, and Taos, 
New Mexico, to the south. Here the 
brothers established a headquarters for 
trappers and mountain men, here they 
traded with Indians. Originally christ- 
ened Fort William, the place was al- 
ways known as Bent’s Fort. 

Already trade in the Southwest had 
grown to large proportions. Ox-drawn 
trains of wagons crossed the prairies 
every year. Some carried out from Kan- 
sas City (or Westport as it was then 
called), or Independence, or Saint Louis, 
merchandise valued at as much as 
$120,000, and sometimes brought back 
goods that would earn $200,000 in 
eastern markets. Though the Spanish 
imposed heavy duties upon American 
goods, the trade was lucrative enough 
to attract many men. Hardships were 
terrible. Risk was enormous. At one 
time beaver trapping was the mainstay 
of traders, but the slaughter of the 
beaver in many places was terrific, and 
other kinds of furs and hides had to be 
sought. Comanches, Apaches, the south- 
ern Cheyennes, Kiowas, Pawnees and 
Arapahoes all took their turns at harass- 
ing travelers and traders. There is no 
way to estimate the number of deaths 
they caused, or the property damage 
they did. Deaths ran into hundreds and 
thousands. 

In Mr. Lavender’s story, which is at 
once a biography of the Bents and a 
history of their fort and its influences, 
the development of trade, the close re- 
lations with the Indians, the Mexican 
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War, Charles Bent’s horrible death, the 
gradual domination of the whites and 
the crushing of the Indians, are told 
in tragic and brilliant detail. William 
Bent lived till May 10, 1869, a sorrow- 
ful relic of the old mountain days, a 
pioneer who outlived his age. 


Murder of a President 
Tue Day Lincotn Was Suor, by Jim 

Bishop. Harper. 304 pp. $3.75. 

Review by Paul Kiniery 
Jim Bishop, according to the dust jacket 
on this volume, “has been assembling 
material for this book for twenty-five 
years. In the last year he has read seven 
million words, mostly government docu- 
ments, to get the final facts about this 
one tragic day in American history’— 
"the day Lincoln was shot.” Unfortu- 
nately there are no footnotes and only 
a short bibliography of well-known 
books and the names of a few newspa- 
pers, so the reader learns nothing about 
the reliability or lack of it in the sources 
consulted. Strangely enough, no men- 
tion is made of the detailed research 
made on this same topic by Otto Eisen- 
schiml. Because many actually unrec- 
orded conversations are reported and be- 
cause much interesting biographical ma- 
terial is included, the book is excep- 
tionally interesting. 

The account starts at 7:00 a.m. on 
April 14, 1865, and ends at 7:22 a.m. 
on April 15 with the death of Lincoln. 
John Wilkes Booth, as Lincoln’s mur- 
derer, naturally shares, with Lincoln, 
the spotlight. Mr. Bishop’s attitude to- 
ward Lincoln is one of respect and ad- 
miration. Although many question Lin- 





coln’s claim to greatness in 1861, most 
people are willing to admit that Lincoln 
sobered and developed by the tragedy 
of a needless war, was of great stature 
when the war ended. The author anal- 
yzes Booth’s position and temperament 
with great care. He does not belive that 
more than a handful of misguided men 
were involved in the plot. Although he 
considers Mrs. Surratt, in whose board- 
ing house the plotters met, as being in- 
nocent, he does speculate briefly as to 
why the War Department did not in- 
vestigate the rumor carried to it that 
Booth was planning to kill Lincoln. One 
wishes that Bishop had written more 
about Secretary of War Stanton and his 
relation to the crime. One wonders, too, 
why the plot did work, so poorly was it 
planned. But it did succeed, and all the 
features of it have been presented in 
great detail by Mr. Bishop. 

If you like your history graphic, you 
will like this book. 


Survey of Philosophy 

Thru Fourteen Centuries 

History oF CuristiAN PHILosopnry IN 
THE Mipote Aces, by Etienne Gil- 
son. Random House. 829 pp. $7.50. 
Review by J. E. Surprenant, C.S.V. 


If ever an author has disclosed more 
aptly the principle of his joy in labor 
than Mr. Gilson in his apt quotation 
from St. Thomas Aquinas, “the highest 
felicity of man consists in the specula- 
tion through which he is seeking the 
knowledge of truth,” we fail to recall it. 


After due acknowledgments for the aid } 


and encouragement which he received, 
Mr. Gilson addresses himself with ap- 


Model of Bent’s Fort in the Colorado State Museum, Denver 
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parent relish to the monumental task 
of tracing the story of philosophical 
thought from the ancient philosophers 
of Greece, principally Plato and Aris- 
totle, to the. modern age inaugurated by 
Descartes and his renaissance progeni- 
tors. With the assurance of competent 
learning, Gilson reviews the thread of 
philosophy that weaves its way through 
the events of fourteen centuries of hu- 
man vagaries. Unlike so many men ac- 
claimed as learned, he does not relegate 
all the thought of these Christian cen- 
turies to the realm of Faith. and _pro- 
ceed to forget it. Instead, he avows 
plainly with the clarity of conscious 
knowledge that these contributions to 
philosophy derive from the influence of 
Greek philosophy and Christianity. He 
fears neither the profundity nor pagan- 
im of Greek thought, nor the super- 
natural quality of theology. Into both 
he enters as in his native air and tests 
them for their philosophic content. ‘The 
result is an abundance of satisfying hu- 
man wisdom. 

Such is his command of language that 
his narrative is always smooth and calm, 
precise and adequate. The interested 
reader finds himself captivated by the 
drama of philosophic thought surviving 
the vicissitudes of events amid the vari- 
ants of human endowment. So clear, so 
exact is the delineation of the contribu- 
tion of each thinker in the exact field of 
his endeavor that one rejoices with the 
thrill of discovery, and races on to ever 
greater discoveries. 

The volume contains 545 pages of 
text and 252 pages of notes rounded out 
by 12 pages of authors and another 12 
pages of historians. Any competent 
scholar will agree that the author means 
what he says when he calls this an in- 
troduction to philosophy. This survey 
of Christian philosophy shows the 
mountain peaks as well as the valleys 
of philosophical thought through four- 
teen centuries. In his bibliography will 
be found all the sources needed for fur- 
ther and thorough exploration of any 
one question evoked by the author’s dis- 
cussion. The extensive bibliography and 
source material arouse the confidence of 
the reader. 

Random House is to be congratulated 
on the publication of this scholarly work 
as well as on the format of the publica- 
tion. It is not too bulky though readable 
and apt to the subject. This work should 
grace the libraries of every College and 
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University that pretends to the advance- 
ment of learning. It ought to find its 
place among the reference works of any 
individual who pretends to acquaintance 
with the best thought of the centuries. 
Etienne Gilson has written a master- 
piece of philosophical history. 


Pianos—In All 
Shapes and Sizes 
Men, WoMEN AND Pianos, by Arthur 


Loesser. Simon and Schuster. 654 pp. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 
The subtitle of this book, “A Social His- 


tory,” gives a clue to its approach. It is 
not just a history of the piano and its 
music; it is, rather, an account of the 
social and cultural changes from the sev- 
enteenth century to the present day that 
brought about the development of do- 
mestic keyboard instruments and the 
kind of music written for them. 

In the course of his narrative the au- 
thor brings out several interesting facts: 
the growth of trade and of industry co- 
incident with the decline of vested privi- 
lege in monarchies and aristocracies de- 
veloped a middle-class society that de- 
manded music it could understand and 
perform on instruments which it could 
afford; the need for instruments capable 
of a greater range of expression brought 
into being the pianoforte which super- 
seded the less emotionally flexible key- 
board instruments, the harpsichord, 
clavichord and virginal; the aspirations 
of socially ambitious mamas raised an 
army of marriageable young ladies all 
over the continent of Europe and in the 
United States who pounded their way 
through etudes and morceaux to reach 
the hearts and to capture the persons 
of susceptible males; the keyboard vir- 
tuosi of the early nineteenth century 
forced piano manufacturers to devise 
instruments that could withstand their 
furious onslaughts; changing tastes in 
interior decorating caused some of these 
instruments to be made in all kinds of 
shapes and sizes—in some cases the 
piano was in part a musical instrument 
and in part a cabinet for books or china 
bric-a-brac. 

These and other facts are related in 
a brilliant and gently satirical style by 
one who is a noted teacher of piano, a 
concert artist, music critic, linguist and 
zoologist! 

The history of the piano, its music, 
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Challenging and inspiring 
Lenten Reading: 


THE MEANING OF HOLINESS 


by LOUIS LAVELLE. Widely acclaimed as 
one of the best books on sanctity written in 
modern times, it considers the various forms 
of spirituality in Francis of Assisi, Teresa 
of Avila, John of the Cross, and Francis de 
Sales. Jubilee: “Aims at our own potential 
of sanctity . . . a challenge to the desire we 
all have for God.” 2.75 


FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE 


by JOSEF PIEPER. Classical virtue restat- 
ed for modern man, in a brilliant examina- 
tion of two cardinal virtues and their true 
bearing on life today. Commonweal: “Pieper 
meets our world and its problems with a 
simplicity and candor and relevance that are 
indeed rare ... the finest stylist of all those 
writing philosophy today.” 2.75 


THE END OF TIME 


by JOSEF PIEPER. This illuminating book 
relates history past and present to revela- 
tion, and in particular to the prophecies of 
the Apocalypse. Historical events, trends 
and personalities are seen from the vantage 
point of the beginning and the end of time, 
taking on a meaning profoundly challenging 
to the Christian. 2.75 


THE LAST THINGS 


by ROMANO GUARDINI. Death, Purifica- 
tion after Death, Resurrection, Judgment 
and Eternity—one of the most challenging 
of spiritual writers forces us to face these 
old problems in the light of the present age. 
Jubilee: “Moves with superb clarity into 
those regions where mysteries are to be re- 
vealed and God to be met with face to face.” 

2.75 


And all through the 
year, remember: 


WITH THE BIBLE 
THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


FATHER BERON’s magnificent retelling 
of the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, set within the framework of the 
Church Year. Splendidly illustrated in full 
color; specially recommended for “outstand- 
ing artistic merit” by the Book Selection 
Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Religious Book Round Table, and 
highly praised by the Catholic Press. A fam- 
ily book, “to be spread over many leps.” 
4.95 


Order from your bookseller 


Please request our catalog 


PANTHEON BOOKS, Inc. 


333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 
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A gift from JUBILEE 





With each new subscription, 
a set of the famous 


Walter Mellman woodcuts — 
FREE! 


Printed on beautiful blue-gray, 
wood-flaked paper, these seven 
woodcuts, which run in size from 
8Y%2x 11 inches to 11 x 17 inches, 
include such scenes as “The Flight into 
Egypt’ and “The Holy Family’’ and 
are ideal for framing. Appearing in 
JUBILEE’s first issue, they later sold 
for $2.75 per set. Now you can have 
them absolutely free with your 
subscription—a gift from JUBILEE. 


And a great new series: 


—THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
The current (February) issue of JUBILEE 
features the first article in an outstanding 
new series. ‘“The Church in America” is the 
story of over 400 years of struggle and 
growth, the dramatic saga of the infant and 
alien religious body which has become the 
nation’s largest. In the series you’ll meet the 
Spanish missionaries of the Southwest and 
the Jesuit martyrs of the North; great fig- 
ures such as Archbishop Carroll and Car- 
dinal Gibbons; all the humble people who 
toiled and suffered and wove their lives into 
the story. And you'll gain a new insight into 
the pressures and problems that faced the 
expanding Church, a deeper understanding 
of current tensions and dilemmas. Historic 
pictures and documents plus authoritative 
texts promise to make ‘’The Church in Amer- 
ica’’ a landmark in contemporary journalism. 

A year of JUBILEE costs just $4.00. To 
receive your first copy (containing the intro- 
duction to “The Church in America’’) plus 
your free set of woodcuts, simply fill in the 
coupon below . . . but do it today. 





To JUBILEE, Dept. TM 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please enter my subscription to JUBILEE. 
C] Enclosed is $4. [J Bill me later. | under- 
stand that JUBILEE’s editors will rush me 
absolutely free a set of seven Mellman wood- 
cuts. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone —— State 








Add $1 for Canada, $2 for all other foreign. 
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and the social changes that brought 
about both is traced in separate sections 
through Germany, Austria, England, 
France and the United States. This 
scheme causes some duplication in the 
narration, but this is compensated for 
by differences in social and aesthetic at- 
titudes in the various countries. An able 
preface by Jacques Barzun and a bib- 
liography and index complete the book. 
* It would have helped to include dia- 
grams of some of the playing mechan- 
isms described in the text but these are 
not absolutely necessary in a book evi- 
dently intended for the general public. 
On the whole this is a brilliant and 
stimulating work; from every standpoint 
the book is highly recommended. 


Work of Reformation 

Completed in England 

Tue REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, VOL. 
III, True Religion Now Established, 
by Philip Hughes. Macmillan. 457 
pp. $7.50. 


Review by Sr. Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. 
Mary Tudor died on November 17, 


1558. Elizabeth, her successor, was 
crowned Queen of England on Sunday, 
January 15, 1559. Writs for her first 
Parliament were issued for January 23. 
In this interim, a group of heretical di- 
vines and politicians under the leader- 
ship of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
drafted a plan to save the country from 
a seemingly inevitable financial depres- 
sion; to uproot and destroy the Catholic 
religion, the practice of which for cen- 
turies had merited for England the title 
of “Dowry of Mary”; and to impose 
upon Englishmen “a new religious unity 
within a reformed national church over 
which the monarchy should preside.” 
Anti-papal and anti-Catholic themselves, 
the Queen and her reforming council 
were faced with the task of rendering 
a whole nation the same. They succed- 
ed only too well. 

Father Philip Hughes raises in the 
third and final volume of The Refor- 
mation in England many an arresting 
and pertinent question. How far did 
Cecil whom Elizabeth chose as her 
prime minister dominate the Queen? 
What was Elizabeth’s personal attitude 
toward Catholicism in which she had 
so recently professed her belief, when, 
in 1559, she ascended the throne of 
England? Would she, if left to herself, 


have given consent to policies which she 


loathed? Was England’s defection from 
the old Faith the desire of the nation 
at large or the result of an organized 
plan of so-called reform manipulated by 
the Queen, Cecil and a minority group 
of reformers bent on personal gain and 
power? 

With meticulous care and objectivity 
Father Hughes undertakes to answer 
such queries. He traces the royal policy 
through Elizabeth’s reign of forty-five 
years. He presents with convincing evi- 
dence the displacement of the Catholic 
Bishops, who were within a few weeks 
either in prison or exile, and the ap- 
pointment to the vacant sees of Reform 
Bishops, henchmen of the Queen or 
Cecil. Thus was the stage set. 

In chronological sequence and with 
a cClosely-knit logic supported by a 
wealth of data from reliable sources, Fa- 
ther Hughes points up the subtle “con- 
ditioning” of England’s _ intellectuals 
through such a work as John Jewel's 
classic Apology, and of the masses by 
means of the Homilies, those popular 
discourses and official sermons to be 
read weekly in all parish churches. 
Drawing heavily upon the correspond- 
ence of the Reform Bishops, he demon- 
strates the concern and bafflement of 
those within the ranks of the reform, 
over the tenacity with which English- 
men clung to the Faith of their fore- 
fathers, despite the propagandizing to 
which they were subjected. In this strug: 
gle of English Catholics for survival and 
their faith, the author does not hesitate 
to indict the devastating international 
“politics” played by such Catholic coun- 
tries as Spain under Philip II. 

Father Hughes writes brilliantly. His 
scholarship is unquestionable. His de 
ductions are fair and dispassionate. Both 
the scholar and the general reader have 
in this completed work an important 
presentation of serious history handled 
with restraint and fairmindedness. 


Benedict, His Rule 
And His Followers 
Sr. Benepicr ann His Monks, by 
Theodore Maynard. Kenedy. 241 pp. 
$3.00. 
Review by Ellen Logue 
As the ruins of the Roman Empire fel 
upon Europe, deeply religious men 
sought the desert as a place of peace fot 
prayer and contemplation. They lived 
as solitaries, away from the sacrament 
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ind away from needed human compan- 
inship. St. Benedict, of whom Theo- 
dore Maynard here writes so simply and 
clearly, tried this life and discovered 
its pitfalls. Turning from it in a series 
of steps, he was led to the founding of 
Monte Casino and with it, the founda- 
tion of the Benedictine Order and its 
Holy Rule. 

The author, in a brief space, recounts 
the history of the times and the steps 
kading to Benedict’s main achievement. 
The Holy Rule is, without doubt, the 
most important single document in the 
history of western monasticism, for its 
balanced wisdom was drawn upon in 
sme measure by all subsequent monas- 
tic foundations. 

The Rule gives order to those men 
and women whose life is devoted to 
‘Opus Dei,” the Mass and choral recita- 
tion of the Divine Office. This work 
and the vow of stability which each 
monk takes to his abbey form the core 
of the Benedictine means of perfection 
and from them come the various sub- 
sidiary apostolates, depending on the 
age and the abbey. Succintly, the author 
shows how this dual strength spread 
Christendom widely, rapidly and solidly 
throughout France and, shortly after, in 
the British Isles as the followers of St. 
Wilfrid and St. Augustine worked un- 
ceasingly. 

Similarly, Mr. Maynard explains in 
outline the structure of the Benedictine 
life along with the role of the abbot 
and relations among abbeys; it is to his 
credit that he is just as clear in noting 
the shortcomings as well as the glories 
of the Order as he briefly recounts its 
history. 

The Holy Rule was meant to be a 
working set of principles on which an 
individual abbey could develop to suit 
its needs. This explains how Cistercians 
and Black and White robed Benedic- 
tines use the same rule and how one 
abbey may specialize in liturgy, while 
another may excel in scholarship and 
another may turn out students on every 
grade level who are solidly grounded in 
Church and secular teachings. 

This short and scholarly study is a 
must for all interested in the Benedic- 
tines and would be rewarding reading 
for others. The Rule and its present ex- 
postulator, with his delightful touches, 
show eminently the wisdom, sensible 





and joyous as well as saintly, of Bene- 
dict, Father of Western Monasticism. 


Maron, 1955 


Important Articles from 

European Periodicals 

Cross Currents: Vor. IV, A Quarter- 
ly Review. Cross Currents Corp., 
New York. $5.50. 
Review by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Some four years ago, a group of young 
Catholic laymen in New York courage- 
ously began publishing a new quarterly, 
the purpose of which is officially ex- 
pressed in the magazine’s subtitle, “A 
Quarterly Review to Explore the Impli- 
cations of Christianity for Our Times.” 
What the periodical does chiefly is to 
make available in English important ar- 
ticles drawn for the most part from dis- 





From “St. Benedict and His Monks” 


“Father of Western Monasticism” 


tinguished European periodicals. Most 
of the authors selected are Catholics, 
but many are not; if an article by a 
Protestant, Jew or member of an Orien- 
tal religious group seems to have values 
for Catholicism, it will usually turn up 
in Cross Currents. It may be well to 
emphasize that these translated articles 
are not abridged or digested. 

Very much of the material that has 
thus far appeared is of permanent or 
very nearly permanent value; it is good, 
therefore, to be able to report now that 
the editors have made bound volumes 
available. The contents of Volume IV 
(for 1954) are representative of the good 
things to be found in Cross Currents. 
So, for example, the Fall issue offers an 
article by Jean Guitton which, though 


it deals professedly with the philoso- 
phies of Leibniz and Pascal, goes much 
further, and this is of contemporary 
value as touching the problem of Ecu- 
menism which is so much with us just 
now. The Winter number is made 
worth its price by Christopher Dawson’s 
essay on “Sociology as a Science.” In 
the Spring number, the Swiss Protestant 
Pastor Rochdieu’s article on religious 
sentiment makes interesting reading, 
particularly in the light of Jean Mou- 
roux’s new and great book, The Chris- 
tian Experience, a full-length Catholic 
treatment of much the same subject. 
The Summer issue is notable for an 
essay by Fr. Urs von Balthasar asking 
“What Should Theology Be Doing?” 
These are samples of the riches here. 

I have also found especially helpful 
the “Notes on Other Publications” with 
which each issue concludes: a round-up 
of annotations on important books and 
articles mainly of European origin. 

Cross Currents is one of the most im- 
portant journals for the Catholic intel- 
lectual. | would recommend most en- 
thusiastically not only the acquisition of 
these bound volumes, but the regular 
reading of the journal as each issue 
appears. 


Collection of Essays 
By James T. Farrell 


REFLECTIONS AT Fiery, by James T. 
Farrell. Vanguard. 223 pp. $3.75. 
Review by H. Francis Jacobson 

His purpose in writing these essays, says 

the author, was “to understand others 

and myself, see persons and events more 
clearly, and to gain a little more aware- 
ness of ideas, literature, and life.” Mr. 

Farrell is most interesting in his “aware- 

ness” of literature. 

The essays fall roughly into two 
groups. One group is devoted to general 
literary subjects. “Literature—Free or in 
Bondage” warns of the danger to art 
posed by totalitarians. Anyone interest- 
ed in the pros and cons of naturalism 
will find food for thought in “Some Ob- 
servations on Naturalism, So Called, in 
Fiction.” There is, inevitably, a dis- 
course on the relationship between lit- 
erature and sociology. But the most im- 
pressive essay of this group and—in this 
reviewer's opinion—of the whole volume 
is “On the Function of the Novel.” 
Here, Mr. Farrell presents with pro- 
found insight various facets of the nov- 
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elist’s creativity and the reader’s recep- 
tivity. 

The second group deals with specific 
writers. An essay on H. L. Mencken 
introduces that rambunctious personal 
ity to the generation that knew him not. 
Writing of Theodore Dreiser, Farrell 
manifests maturity of judgment and 
sensitivity to his subject’s humanity. “A 
Note on Sherwood Anderson” unfor 
tunately is too short to be more than 
that. The discussion of Ibsen’s influence 
on Joyce is excellent and deserves seri- 
ous study. 

Interspersed throughout these essays 
are many important observations on the 
creative process and on the techniques 
of fiction. A disquisition on the chang 
ing function of dialogue in fiction 
(“Some Correspondence with Theodore 
Dreiser”) is only one example. They 
constitute the most valuable aspect of 
Mr. Farrell's reflections. 

Mr. Farrell’s quarter-century of lit- 
erary activity has brought him far in 
the literary world. It has also brought 
him far from his Catholic boyhood. The 
complete secularism of his approaches, 
attitudes and judgments blunts many of 
his insights and imparts a certain bleak- 
ness to his thought. 

The volume concludes with a tran- 
script of Farrell’s testimony given when 
he and his publishers sought an injunc- 
tion against the Philadelphia police for 
banning Studs Lonigan. James 'T. Far- 
rell’s apologia for Studs Lonigan, given 
in that testimony, is an apt summation 
of the personal and artistic beliefs im- 
plicit in the preceding essays, his reflec- 
tions of half a century. 


Relationship Between Poetry 

And Other Mental Activities 

Tue Srruation oF Poetry, by Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain. Philosophical 

Library. 85 pp. $2.75. 

Review by Rev. Anthony ]. Vader 
In the preface to these four stimulat- 
ing essays the Maritains declare they 
will discuss the relationship between 
poetry and the other activities of the 
mind, and also the condition of poetry, 
especially French poetry, today. 

The first essay by Raissa Martain 
entitled “Sense and Non-Sense in 
Poetry” is written in her lyrical prose 
style. In the article Madam Maritain 
distinguishes between the logical and 
the poetic sense of all poetry, for a poem 


is not merely the reasoning reason (the 
non-sense of poetry) nor just a flow of 
images (the sense of poetry). The poetic 
sense is the form of the poem (id quo 
est), and as such cannot be translated 
into another language or expressed jp 
another way without being lost. Thys 
the translation of a poem is a new poem 
with the same images or elements, 

Poetry is human, as Rimbaud said 
so often, and seeks to liberate an ex. 
perience, some substantial knowledge, 
Like man, it is obscure as well as jp. 
telligible for it comes from the depth 
of the soul. Often enough the present 
vocabulary is not sufficient, as James 
Joyce discovered. 

The remainder of the first essay and 
the second entitled “Magic, Poetry, and 
Mysticism” concern the relationship be- 
tween the poet and the saint. Artists and 
poets imitate God the Creator while the 
mystic imitates the sanctity of God. The 
poet withdraws to himself and produces 
a poem while the saint produces acts 
which make him like God. If a man is 
both a mystic and a poet, e.g. John of 
the Cross, David, Ruysbroeck, then he 
will often depart from the mystic stage 
to the poetic and vice versa, cf. II Kings 
III, 15. Neither seeks a magical formula 
in his work. Both are disinterested; but 
they rejoice when the insight comes 
The poet progresses toward the Word 
and must express himself; the mystic 
turns to Silence and is happy in Union 
In conclusion the poet tries to be 3 
mystic, for he touches the Fire and 
wants to be Burned. 

M. Maritain in “Concerning Poetic 
Knowledge” declares that poetry is jus 
coming to its own C“poetry” for the 
ancients meant the acts of the working 
reason, intellectus operativus), and i 
going through the crises and growing 
pains till it discovers itself fully. The 
problems include not only new ct 
tions, but the main problem of knowing 
itself—what is poetry. The mind think 
ing about itself effects a superabundane 
or an overflow of the active intellect 
which is poetry in the Aristotelian sens. 
The natural phenomena become sig 
to express an incommunicable expet 
ience. Rationality and acquired know 
ege (experience) are transformed by th 
creative intelligence to the poetic state 

The poet must purge himself of 4 
sense-life to arrive at pure experienc 
he must be laid bare, or.as Rimbaul 
expressed it, “become a seer.” As ti 
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, purges himself he arrives at abso- 
lute life, and Life Himself; it was then 
that Rimbaud ceased writing. 

In the last essay M. Maritain dis- 
cusses technical problems that confront- 
ed him, but which confuse the ordinary 
reader, e.g. why is poetic knowledge 
operative. 

This excellent little book is so neces- 
sary, especially in the United States 
where much poetry is written (50,000 

ms come to Chicago each year for 
publication ), and where we know so 
little about the essence of poetry. If we 
are to have a poetry which will survive, 
we must have a philosophy of poetry, 
and the Maritains have given solid basic 
norms with which we should all be 
acquainted. 


Proving Man’s Immortality 
Without Existence of God 
Immortatiry, by Ashley Montagu. 
Grove Press. 72 pp. Cloth, $2.50; pa- 
per, $1.00. 
Review by Sister M. Cecilia, B.V.M. 


There are always men who reject the 
idea of God. Then values associated 
with the idea of God they also logically 
reject, or perhaps retain entirely or in 
part because of their usefulness. Ash- 
ley Montagu is one who rejects God. 
He also repudiates religion, but believes 
that some principles associated with re- 
ligion should be retained. One of these 
is immortality. Such is the thesis of this 
little volume, consisting of three lec- 
tures delivered in March, 1951, in the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The idea of immortality may be con- 
sidered from the biological, the philo- 
sophical or the theological point of view. 
Montagu ignores most of the philosoph- 
ical arguments, explicitly rejecting as 
proof that argument which might fall 
under the observation of an anthropolo- 
gist—the universal judgment of man- 
kind. He uses the universal judgment, 
however, as an indication of man’s need 
for the idea of immortality. 

Man’s need of such an idea being 
valid, Montagu seeks factual evidence 
to support it—no other kind is accepta- 
ble. The argument is shifted from the 
immortality of the individual to the im- 
mortality of life, and biology furnishes 
the facts. The cell divides, and ceases 
to be, but the new cells are identical in 
substance and function with the orig- 
inal. Man, however, is not a clone cul- 


Maron, 1955 





Jacques Maritain: What is poetry? 


ture. Therefore we consider the sexual- 
ly-reproducing organism. The germ 
plasm of the organism lives on in the 
offspring; the father in the son. Mon- 
tagu’s argument is fallacious, for the 
ideas are not parallel. The son, germ 
plasm and all, is a unique individual, 
developed from a zygote, and a dupli- 
cate of neither parent. 

Dr. Montagu refuses to consider 
what he calls “the psychodynamics of 
belief.” Therefore, although he quotes 
widely, he passes over a primitive, who, 
seated upon his dunghill, in the most 
utter misery, raised up a shout of joy 
that is our act of faith in immortality: 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the last day I shall rise out of the 
earth . . . clothed again with my skin, 


and in the flesh I shall see my God.” 





Ashley Montagu: What is immortality? 


Influence of Emotions 
On Man’s Well-Being 


How to Live 365 Days a Year, by 
John Schindler, M.D. Prentice-Hall. 
222 pp. $3.95. 


Review by Rudolf Allers 


Written for the general reader, this book 
wants to teach man how to live in a 
satisfactory manner by pointing out that 
a large number of ailments and difficul- 
ties are the sufferers’ own doings. Great 
emphasis is placed on what the author 
calls “emotionally induced illness.” That 
such things play a greater role in the 
life of many than has been recognized 
until now, cannot be doubted; however, 
the discovery is not as new as the au- 
thor seems to assume. What is new is 
that the recognition of the influence 
emotions and attitudes have on man’s 
well-being has begun to penetrate into 
wider circles. 

The book may prove helpful in mak- 
ing people realize to what an extent 
their feeling well and satished depends 
on their own attitude toward the world, 
their fellows and themselves. There are 
many case-histories given; almost all 
concern people with emotionally in- 
duced bodily ailments; mental symptoms 
appear more or less as consequences of 
the state of health. Whether readjust- 
ment to one’s situation is as easy as the 
author presents it, is questionable, his 
successes notwithstanding. Particularly, 
it would seem that the more serious 
cases of neurosis would not respond to 
the procedures advocated. Dr. Schindler 
does, however, make use of a peculiar 
audio-visual technique of re-education 
or, rather, of self-exploration on the part 
of the patient which seems promising in 
some cases. 

His very sketchy remarks on the role 
of religion are hardly convincing. He 
belongs to those who envisage religion 
as a subjective factor which may be 
helpful to some people; the question of 
objective truth and of man’s relation to 
the supernatural is disregarded. The 
general approach may be characterized 
as “humanistic” in the best sense of the 
term. It is a warm, understanding atti- 
tude in regard to human frailty and the 
possibilities man has, after all, to rise 
above his situation. The author discovers 
six basic needs which have to be satis- 
fied for man to lead a fruitful and con- 
tented life: love, security, creative ex- 
pression, recognition, new experiences, 
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and self esteem are the goals of the 
fundamental strivings. One feels like 
asking: do these fulfillments depend 
only on the individual himself or must 
not also exist a definite set of condi- 
tions? If it is certain that man can help 
himself to a greater extent than it is 
usually assumed and also that much suf- 
fering is avoidable, there still remains 
the question of the social order, the be- 
havior of others, the general structure 
of the world. 


Help for Over-Coming 

Doubt, Worry and Fear 

ACHIEVING Peace oF Heart, by 
Narciso Irala, $.J. Translated by 
Lewis Delmage, S.J. Joseph Wagner. 
189 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


Because anxiety and maladjustments are 
so widespread in our culture, self-help 
books are today’s leading best-sellers. 
And because modern man fears the 
scientific destruction threatening him, 
he grasps desperately at spiritual stabil- 
ity. The combination of these factors 
presents Catholic writers with a rare 
opportunity for turning out popular 
literature of wide appeal. In this book 
Father Irala, a Spaniard, has capitalized 
the opportunity. 

Unfortunately the book is a transla- 
tion, and the reader knows it. The trans- 
lator, Father Delmage, lacks the breezy 
journalese which makes an American 
best-seller. In its original Spanish the 
book rated ten editions in six South 
American and European countries. Per- 
haps the excellence of the material may 
transcend the limitations of the trans- 
lation, making this book as popular in 
English as it has been in Portuguese and 
Spanish. 

The author's aim is the presentation 
of practical help for the avoidance and 
correction of such personality malad- 
justments as doubt, worry, fear, in- 
somnia, and so on. Both translator and 
author clearly state that the book can 
not take the place of the specialized 
psychiatric and _ psychological help 
needed by the psychotic and neurotic. 

Despite this clarification, in many 
paragraphs the author suggests varied 
treatments for phobias. A real phobia, 
however, is symptomatic of classic neu- 
rosis. No lasting good can be achieved 
by mere treatment of neurotic symptoms, 
this having the same effect as ice put on 
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the tongue of a fevered patient to bring 
down the thermometer. The author's 
suggestions would be effective in com- 
bating exaggerated fears; to these he 
probably refers. 


Use and Misuse 
Of Our Forests 
Trmper in Your Lire, by Arthur H. 

Carhart. Lippincott. 317 pp. $4.00. 

Review by George M. Barmann 
This is an informative and, in some 
respects, a controversial book on the 
use and misuse of our forests. It is at 
once a comprehensive book of forestry 
and a hard-slugging attack on the “Land 
Grab Gang”—a bloc of western stockmen 
and their political allies in Congress. 

Arthur Carhart traces the story of the 
still unchecked depletion of our timber 
supplies. The clearing of forests has long 
ago passed the dictates of agricultural 
necessity, but even now the annual 
drain on superior classes of timber in 
our forests is almost double the volume 
of timber replaced by annual growth, he 
points out. He also outlines the vast 
pressure on our supplies of wood 
brought to bear by hundreds of enter- 
prises—from book publishing to home 
construction. (Curiously, the biggest use 
of wood is for fuel, not construction. ) 

But Carhart sanely balances the story 
of serious depletion of our timber sources 
by remembering that the situation is 
not hopeless. There is an increasing 
effort to save our forests; and the timber, 
after all, is a replaceable resource. 

The author does see a political threat 
to our forest resources in the efforts of 
livestock men of the West to wrest con- 
trol of public lands from the federal 
government for grazing purposes. This 
threat, he contends, has grown more 
ominous during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and has assumed larger 
proportions partly because, according to 
Carhart, the president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has even hinted 
there is something “Communistic” about 
the federal government's role in preserv- 
ing publicly-owned forests. 

Mr. Carhart shows that it was in 
another Republican administration—that 
of the great conservationist president, 
Teddy Roosevelt—that the policies now 
under attack received their greatest 
presidential backing. 

The author believes that “land- 
grabbing” stockmen ultimately will be 


defeated when  conservation-minded 
ranchers “elect officials who will truly 
represent western stockmen as a whole.” 

This reviewer believes Mr. Carhart 
has made a good case, but he would like 
to see presented, in a fashion as readable 
and interesting as this book, the other 
side of the story. 


Great Ocean of Air 

In Which Man Lives 

SONG OF THE Sky, by Guy Murchie, 
Houghton Mifflin. 438 pp. $5.00, 
Review by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


Except for occasional excursions into the 
sky above us, we spend the whole of 
our lives at the bottom of a great ocean 
of air, and to the vast majority of peo- 
ple its conduct and habits remain for- 
ever wrapped in mystery. Yet to those 
who will study it with patience and 
perseverance, it speaks with unbeliey- 
able power and strength. 

Guy Murchie’s Song of the Sky is 
that story of man’s patient, persevering 
conquest of the air. It is a long and am- 
bitious book, encyclopedic in spots but 
never dull. 

The first part of the book describes 
the art of navigation as known and 
practiced from the earliest times by the 
Arabs, the South Sea Islanders, the 
Phoenicians, the Chinese, the Greeks, 
and the Norsemen with the help of the 
stars, the wind, and modern instru- 
ments. How the intuition, training and 
experience of the navigator are com- 
bined and blended in guiding the ship 
safely through unexpected atmospheric 
conditions is excitingly and dramatical- 
ly illustrated with stories from actual 
flights. 

All varieties of winds are described 
in the second part of the book, along 
with the names by which they are 
known all over the world. The author 
admits that it has taken him years to 
gather this data, and perhaps his is the 
first wind roster that has ever been as 
sembled. The development of destruc- 
tive winds like the hurricane and tor- 
nado is made wonderfully clear, and 
most absorbing of all is the account of 
the more recently discovered jet stream. 

While reading this book one feels 
that the author is an intimate new 
friend who brings song and_ beauty, 
imagination and experience to help him 
tell a story of common things in an um 
commonly fascinating way. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


= was nothing elegant about the 
rambling shingled house at Marble- 
head, although its ocean view was very 
fne; but the Cardinal loved its seclu- 
sion. Revealing is the remark he is re- 
ported to have made to Colonel Edward 
M. House, the Texas friend of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, who summered 
at nearby Magnolia and often ex- 
changed visits with O’Connell. House 
was said to have commented one day 
that the place hardly seemed handsome 
enough for the residence of a Cardinal. 

“Maybe not,” said the prelate, “but I 
like it. A boy named Willy O’Connell 
would have thought it a palace.” 

From “Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
ton,” by Dorothy G. Wayman (Farrar, 
Straus and Young, $4.00). 


ASSASSINATION 


[= DERRINGER was now in his hand. 
He turned the knob. The door swung 
inward. Lincoln, facing diagonally away 
toward the left, was four feet from him. 
Booth moved along the wall closest to 
the dress circle. The President had 
dropped Mrs. Lincoln’s hand and there 
was a little space between their chairs. 
The major and his Clara were listening 
to the humorous soliloquy of the actor 
onstage: 
“Wal, I guess I know enough to turn 
you inside out, you sockdologizing old 
mantrap!” 


The derringer was behind the Presi- 





dent’s head between the left ear and 
the spine. Booth squeezed the trigger 
and there was a sound as though some- 
one had blown up and broken a heavy 
Paper bag. It came in the midst of 
laughter, so that some people heard it, 
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and some did not. The President did not 
move. His head inclined toward his 
chest and he stopped rocking. 

Mrs. Lincoln turned at the noise, her 
round face creased with laughter. So 
did Major Rathbone and Miss Harris. 
A chrysanthemum of blue smoke hung 
in Box 7. Booth, with no maniacal 
gleam, no frenzy, looked at the people 
who looked at him and said, “Sic 
semper tyrannis!” It was said in such an 
ordinary tone that theatergoers only 
fourteen feet below did not hear the 
words. 

From “The Day Lincoln Was Shot,” 
by Jim Bishop (Harper, $3.75). 


A DIFFERENCE 


WENT down to the Catholic church 
in Newbury one Sunday morning to 
attend the Mass. The priest noticed me 
when I entered, perhaps because I was 
feeling nervous and looked frightened, 
























































Illustrations by the author from 
Caryll Houselander’s “The Way 
the Cross” (Sheed & Ward, $2.75) 


and took me up to the front of the 
church, which somewhat embarrassed 
me. The service was almost completely 
unintelligible to me. It was all as strange 
and in some way as terrifying as one 
might imagine a service in a Hindu tem- 
ple. The ringing of bells and the smoke 
of incense and the muttering of unintel- 
ligible words created an atmosphere of 
mystery which was both attractive and 
repulsive. It attracted by its mystery, it 
repelled by its strangeness and uncouth- 
ness. The sermon was the only thing 
which I understood and that was in an 
idiom and a mode of thought so strange 
that I felt simply bewildered. | remem- 
ber also that the requests for prayers for 
the dead and the reference to the state 
of Purgatory rather disturbed me. Al- 
together it was an experience which 
rather increased my fears. To study 
Catholicism in Dante and St. Thomas 
was one thing, but to face it in its mod- 
ern dress was very different; just as a 
student of the Vedanta would be 
shocked to face the religion of a Hindu 
temple. 

From “The Golden String,” the auto- 
biography of Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. 
(P. J. Kenedy, $3.50). 


LAST WORDS 


The following quotations are from 
“Dictionary of Last Words,” compiled 
by Edward S. LeComte (Philosophical 
Library, $5.00). 


LaKANAL, Joseph (educator; to the 
doctor): Your attention will not save 
me; I feel that there is no more oil in 
the lamp. 

Lro X, Pope: Jesus. 

Lewis, Sinclair (to his Italian sec- 
retary): Alec, I beg it of you, help me. 
I am dying. 

Lonc, Senator Huey P. (assassinat- 
ed): I wonder why he shot me. 

Loyora, Saint Ignatius (sending his 
secretary to the pope): Tell him that 
my hour has come, and that I ask his 
benediction. Tell him that if I go to a 
place where my prayers are of any avail, 
as I trust, I shall not fail to pray for him, 
as I have indeed unfailingly, even when 
I had most occasion to pray for myself. 

Lutuer, Martin (asked if he would 
“stand steadfast by Christ and the doc- 
trine you have preached”): Yes. 
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A Leader of Liberal Wing 

Of the American Hierarchy 

Tue Lire oF Joun J. Keane, by Patrick 
Ahern. Bruce. 396 pp. $6.50. 


Review by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


One of the dreams of the late Monsignor 
Guilday was the training of a school of 
Catholic historians who would one day 
tell the full story of the Church in 
the United States. None realized better 
than he the arduousness of the task, 
the years of spade work that lay ahead 
before the superstructure could even be 
begun. But he was willing to start that 
others might finish the job. The volume 
under review is one of the results; it 
completes a trilogy of the three prelates 
(James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland and John J. Keane) who led the 
liberal wing of the Catholic hierarchy at 
the turn of the century. 

The subtitle, “Educator and Arch- 
bishop,” emphasizes one of the prelate’s 
major interests throughout his priestly 
life. As Bishop of Richmond and later 
as Archbishop of Dubuque, the educa- 
tion of the masses—white and colored— 
and the training of a native priesthood 
were among his most cherished objec- 
tives. But it was his work as first rector 
of the Catholic University of America 
that won him national and international 
renown—and opposition. 

Without university training himself, 
Bishop Keane was further handicapped 
in his search for funds and a faculty 
by the opposition of many of the hier- 
archy and the apathy of a Catholic laity, 
already burdened with the support of 
a double school system. Yet, idealist that 
he was, he courageously faced these 
difficulties with an optimism born of a 
childlike trust in divine Providence. 
Dissension within the University and 
hostility without continued to plague 
the new foundation and eventually re- 
sulted in the dismissal of the rector. Yet, 
though he left Washington under a 
cloud, the University was solvent; it 
held an honorable place among the few 
graduate schools in the United States 
and was ready for the period of expan- 
sion that lay ahead. 

Concomitant with the difficulties 
noted above was the activity of the 
“liberal triumvirate” in other debated 
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issues of the day: Americanism, Cahens- 
leyism, the school question, the tem- 
perance movement, the impending con- 
demnation of the Knights of Labor and 
other societies, the McGlynn case in 
New York, and the Parliament of Re- 
ligions in Chicago in 1893. These were 
all highly controversial questions in 
which the debate often descended to 
personal recrimination. And it is in the 
discussion of these issues that Father 
Ahern has done his best work. 
Dispassionately, though not without 
sympathy for the subject of his study, 
the author evaluates the evidence as 
revealed in the private papers and public 
utterances of the participants, in the 
reaction of the religious and secular 
press, and in papal decisions which 
might spell defeat or victory for the 
contestants, or test an individual as 
if by fire. The principals in these dis- 
putes were for the most part high- 
minded—and _high-spirited—men, zeal- 
ous for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Church in America. 
They were also very human, with a fair 
share of human failings which at times 
prompted them to adopt means incom- 
patible with lofty ideals. Yet, despite 
the intrigues, despite the petty jealous- 





John J. Keane: Victories and defeats 


ies, the recriminations on both sides, 
one gets the impression that in this 
critical period the Church in the United 
States was fortunate in the men who, 
under God, guided her destinies. 

Archbishop Keane had much in com- 
mon with his episcopal confreres: de- 
votion to the See of Peter, zeal for 
the salvation of souls and the cause of 
Catholic education, loyalty to his 
adopted country and devotion to her 
interests. On the other hand, the humil- 
‘ity and resignation with which he 
accepted his dismissal from the Catholic 
University and his continued concern 
for its welfare, as shown in his subse- 
quent lecture and collection tours for 
its endowment fund and his attendance 
at the annual meetings of the trustees— 
these are personal conquests the sig- 
nificance of which needs no elaboration. 
If to these victories we add his work in 
the archdiocese of Dubuque, his poverty, 
his unobtrusive charity to the poor, his 
docility to the Holy Spirit, we have the 
salient features of the portrait sketched 
by Father Ahern. 

The value of this fine biography as 
a work of reference is enhanced by the 
copious footnotes, the classified bibli- 
ography and the analytical index with 
its cross-references. 


Priest Who Opposed 
Gibbons and Ireland 
CarpinaL O’ConnELL oF Boston, by 


Dorothy G. Wayman. Farrar, Straus 
and Young. 307 pp. $4.00. 


Review by Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. 


Of all the public figures who have died 
within the past fifty years William Car- 
dinal O’Connell of Boston seemed to be 
the one least likely to have his biogra- 
phy written during this generation. His 
Eminence did his best to prevent it by 
publishing in 1934, just ten years be 
fore his death, Recollections of Seventy 
Years, an exhaustive, detailed account 
of his own life for the express purpose, 
as he said, of forestalling any attemp 
to recount his history. O’Connell was @ 
forceful writer and the full-length por 
trait which he painted of himself was 
done in bold masterful strokes, depict 
ing (since the Cardinal was no moté 
given to false humility than was thé 
Little Flower) an heroic figure—a cul 
tured intellectual gentleman and a great 
churchman. 

Miss Wayman does not disturb the 
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prelate’s self-portrait. She has devoted 
her considerable talent to painting in a 
background for the Cardinal’s canvas. 
The results of her industrious and 
killed efforts with the brush is to throw 
the figure of the Cardinal into even 
bolder relief. She effects this principally 
by giving a more detailed history of the 
men who worked with or against him; 
by co-relating the work of the great 
churchman with the events of world 
and church history; and by furnishing 
historical background for the scenes 
which were the setting of Cardinal 
0'Connell’s career. 

It was not such a biographer as Miss 
Wayman that the Cardinal had in mind 
when he decided not to trust himself 
and the works of his life to the hands 
of posterity. His own mother could not 
have taken a more sympathetic ap- 
proach. To this biographer the Cardinal 
was truly an heroic figure, one of the 
great churchmen of history. And even 
though she does, with some reluctance, 
admit that her hero had some faults, it 
is always with the words, “What are 
such minor flaws in comparison with so 
great virtue.” 

The author’s greatest contribution to 
the personal history of O’Connell and 
to the history of the Church is her 
treatment of his connection with the 
unpleasantness called “Americanism” 
which served as the springboard for his 
tise in the hierarchy. This internal fer- 
ment in the Church of the United 
States cost John Ireland the red hat and 
ousted Gibbons’ protege, Denis O’Con- 
nell, from his post as rector of the Amer- 
ican College, a post which, through the 
kind offices of Satolli, went to the young 
and obscure Father William O’Connell, 
a Boston curate whom Satolli knew was 
not affected with the virus. It may be 
true that O’Connell received the ap- 
pointment “out of the blue,” as he him- 
self expressed it. (Even Miss Wayman 
seems to have difficulty accepting that 
statement without qualification.) 
O'Connell may have pulled no strings 
to obtain the post but, as the author 
shows, he never was a man to neglect 
the mending of important fences. 

However, the fundamental reason 
why such great trust was put in O’Con- 
nell then and afterwards by both Leo 
XIII and Pius X was that first, last and 
always William O’Connell was a 
churchman whose love for, and dedica- 
tion to, the Church of Christ was sin- 
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Albert Schweitzer: “Reverence for life” 


cere and complete. After the rectorship 
of the American College honors came 
in rapid succession to the man who had 
the courage to oppose openly the strong 
party of American Church politics (Gib- 
bons and Ireland) as a young priest. 
John Ireland never forgave him; James 
Gibbons disliked him to the day he 
died; but William O’Connell had the 
love and respect of two great Popes and 
at least two (Satolli and Merry del Val) 
curial cardinals. He never suffered from 
the courageous stand which he took. 

The average reader will probably find 
this book of much greater interest than 
the Cardinal’s own account because of 
the intimate sidelights and the wealth 
of anecdote. 


Pictorial Biography 

Of Albert Schweitzer 

Tue Wortp oF ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
photographs by Erica Anderson, text 


by Eugene Exman. Harper. 142 pp. 
$5.00. 


Review by Robert L. Campbell 


Albert Schweitzer and his work are 
known the world ‘round. The 169 photo- 
graphs in this book attempt to show the 
1952 Nobel Peace Prize winner at home 
along the Rhine of his boyhood and, 
later, fulfilling his “reverence for life” 
along the Ogowe in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Schweitzer is a doctor of music, of 
philosophy and of theology. When he 
was twenty-one, he decided that when 
he arrived at his thirtieth birthday he 
would abandon a life devoted to art and 


science and prepare himself for a life of 
direct service to men. For seven years 
he studied medicine. In 1913, he was 
ready to go to his chosen field, Africa. 
Money from organ concerts, royalties 
on books and gifts from friends paid for 
his and his wife’s passage and for the 
tons of medical supplies that went with 
them. After more than forty years, these 
same sources support him and his work, 
for no organization subsidizes him. 

The hospital that arose in the jungle 
has in it much of the physical labor of 
Albert Schweitzer. He built most of it 
himself, and taught many natives the 
carpenter's trade in the doing. At the 
end of the first year, he had treated 
nearly 2000 patients, patients who had 
come from as far away as 200 miles. 
Leprosy, malaria, elephantiasis, hernia, 
tumors, syphilis—all these and many 
more were cured or eased by th2 preach- 
er turned doctor and surgeon. 

Of all doctors who have dedicated 
themselves to alleviating human suffer- 
ing, why has Dr. Schweitzer become so 
renowned? Perhaps the reason is to be 
found in his influential book of theol- 
ogy, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
But more than fame derived from this 
or from any of his books; his practice of 
exemplifying his teaching in his daily 
life.is the controlling factor. “All Being 
is life . . . in loving self-devotion to 
other life we realize our spiritual union 
with infinite being,” he says. 

It is a pity that Dr. Schweitzer does 
not take the courageous step from his 
own near-pantheism to God’s whole 
truth. 

This book of splendid photographs 
has enough accompanying text to make 
clear Schweitzer’s world and work. 


The “Negative Thoughts” 
Of the Old Curmudgeon 
Tue Secret Diary or Harorp L. 
Ickes, Vol. III, The Lowering Clouds. 
Simon and Schuste-. 695 pp. $6.00. 
Review by Bob Senser 
The title of Volume II of Harold Ickes’ 
diary, The Inside Struggle, could fit this 
third volume too. With Ickes himself 
as an important protagonist, the inside 
struggle continued through the two 
years before Pearl Harbor, over Roose- 
velt’s third term, the 1940 Democratic 
vice presidential candidate, and the 
President’s appointments and _ policies, 
especially as they applied to Ickes’ own 
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notion of his domain as Secretary of In- 
terior. 

The previous installment reveals 
Ickes’ own flirtation with presidential 
aspirations. Here, realizing that the top 
office was out of the question, he is will- 
ing to settle for No. 2 spot on the ticket, 
then for Secretary of War in the new 
cabinet, and then that old hope of his— 
jurisdiction over the national forests. His 
yearnings are all disappointed, and, 
worst of all, his heart aches as he watch- 
es Harry Hopkins gradually become the 
President’s top adviser—a post which 
Ickes called the “place under the Presi- 
dent’s bed.” 

Ickes loved power, but never let it be 
said that he believed in the Power of 
Positive Thinking. This volume reveals 
once again that Ickes excelled in what 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale calls 
“gloomy, unhealthy, negative thoughts.” 
Ickes expressed his thoughts outside his 
diary. “I called Assistant Secretary John- 
son of War,” the diary records, for ex- 
ample. “I asked him whether he was 
trying to carry on the war single-handed 
and alone.” 

Ickes’ “negative” thinking touched 
even his idol, Franklin Roosevelt. Im- 
patient over the President’s “lack of 
leadership” in the early days of 1941 as 
Hitler marched across Europe, Ickes 
wrote: “If I could have looked this far 
ahead and seen an inactive and unin- 
spiring President, I would not have sup- 
ported Roosevelt for a third term.” 


Prime Minister of Israel 

And Architect of Zionism 

Ben-Gurion oF Israzx, by Barnet Lit- 
vinoff. Frederick Praeger. 273 pp. 
$4.00. 
Review by John J. O'Connor 


Recently Dr. Immanuel Den-Dor, Dep- 
uty Director of the Department of An- 
tiquities of Israel, gave an illustrated 
lecture on recent archeological discov- 
eries in Israel at the Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Of transcendent importance was 
the fact that the new state of Israel, be- 
set by a multitude of vexing problems 
and surrounded, boycotted and blockad- 
ed by hostile Arab states, was quietly 
carrying on scientific research in the ex- 
plosive Middle East. 

The major objective of the Zionist 
movement has always been a strength- 
ening and renaissance of Judaism rather 
than merely the creation of a safe har- 
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Captain Jan Cwiklinski: His boss 
was always riding in the back seat 


bor of refuge for the persecuted. A Jew- 
ish return to the ancestral home of Pal- 
estine was intended to create a favor- 
able environment for Jewish creative 
ability that would eventually contribute, 
as is happening today, to the cultural 
enrichment of Jews—and Christians—in 
every part of the world. 


The foremost architects of Zionism 
were Theodor Herzl, Chaim Weizmann 
and David Ben-Gurion. Herzl inspired 
the prophetic vision of a “home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine secured by 
public law.” Weizmann labored inde- 
fatigably on the diplomatic level for a 
whole lifetime and became the first 
president of Israel. Ben-Gurion, born in 
an obscure Polish town in 1886, joined 
the thousands of Jews who filtered their 
illegal way into Palestine prior to World 
War I. In this desolate country he be- 
gan his herculean labors to build a mod- 
el socialist commonwealth. 


Barnet Litvinoff’s biography of Israel’s 
first Prime Minister is a triumph of 
journalistic research, demonstrating a 
superb grasp of political and economic 
realities in Palestine and of the com- 
plex relations between Palestinian Jews 
and Jews in other countries. 


Ben-Gurion played a pivotal role in 
the political and spiritual renaissance 
of the Jewish people. He was essential- 
ly a man on the frontier, gambling at 
every pioneer step with the survival of 
a people, ruthless and unwavering in 
the pursuit of the goal of Jewish inde- 
pendence, and always in a hurry to 


accomplish in a few years what has 
taken other nations generations. 
During the five years he served as 
Prime Minister he carried the nation 
forward into new realms of experience 
and expression. Then, suddenly, he 
resigned his high office and returned to 
the simple life of a pioneer on the 
land. Aside from political and cultural 
achievements, Zionism also has meant 
hard physical labor, the nurturing of 
the wilderness back to life. This is Ben- 


Gurion’s legacy to Israel. 


Why a Polish Sea Captain 

Fled His Ship and Country 

Tue Captain Leaves His Sur, by Jan 
Cwiklinski, as told to Hawthorne 
Daniel. Doubleday. 313 pp. $4.00. 
Review by Harry B. Kies 


The life of any man is interesting but 
if Gerhard Eisler, the American Com- 
munist, had not departed from this 
country aboard the Polish liner Batory, 
commanded by Captain Cwiklinski, the 
Captain would probably have remained 
a fairly obscure person. 

Captain Cwiklinski relates in the first 
third of this book his impressions of 
childhood in Galicia, the impact of 
World War I, the rebirth of Poland and 
its subsequent extinction under Nazi 
and Communist, and his five years of 
entrapment in the Netherlands during 
World War II. 

After the liberation of the Nether 
lands he reached England and reported 
to his former employers, the Polish-Brit 
ish Steamship Line. In returning to his 
employers the Captain faced the prob- 
lem of whether or not Polish seamen 
would accept work under the new Com- 
munist regime in Warsaw. It was only 
after some months that he, along with 
many other Poles, concluded only by t 
turning to Poland could any influen 
be exerted upon the Polish scene. It 
this decision which led him to the cot 
mand of the Batory. 

His story with respect to conditi 
in Poland is sparse since he did né 
spend much time on shore. It is, how 
ever, a case history of how slowly and 
exorably the values attached to the 
White Eagle are destroyed by the Sickle. 
“No Communist influences of which | 
was aware were brought to bear on me 
. . . the same was true, I believe, of the 
members of the crew.” Such was the 
first impression the Captain obtained- 
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but let him continue his story as time 
. “Ultimately, however, a new en- 
ertainment officer was assigned to the 
ship, and I soon learned that he was a 
dispenser of Communist propaganda. 
_..1 do not recall that the atmosphere 
aboard the Batory or even in Gydnia 
eer showed any abrupt change. ... . By 
1949 all of us knew that life in Poland 
had greatly changed for the worse. . . 
most experienced members of the crew 
were men who had reached maturity 
before the Communists had come to 
power. . . each time we reached Gdy- 
nia we lost some of these old hands. . . . 
Sometimes they were arrested . . . some- 
times they merely disappeared.” 
The Captain’s own position is related 
thus, “In a way I was no more the com- 





mander of the Batory than a chauffeur 
isin command of an automobile when 
his employer is riding in the back seat.” 
In fact his position was critical. He was 
tipped off that upon his return to Po- 
land he would be tried for espionage; 
the Captain left the ship while it was 
in dock in England. 


A Cockney and a Puritan: 
The Story of a Marriage 
GerTRuDE LAwRENCE AS Mrs. A, by 
Richard Stoddard Aldrich. Greystone. 
| 414 pp. $4.95. 
Review by Anne Cyr 
In September of 1952, a shocked world 
learned of the unexpected death of Ger- 
tude Lawrence at the peak of a bril- 


From “The Lady of Fashion” 
Anna Cora Mowatt as Rosalind 
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liant career and while starring in The 
King and I. This biography by her the- 
atrical producer-husband is at once a 
tribute to her and a fascinating account 
of their twelve-year marriage. Skilfully 
written, it is spiced throughout with the 
salty humor of the author's native New 
England. 

The marriage of the cockney-born 
Miss Lawrence and social registrite 
Richard Aldrich in 1940 was not given 
much chance of survival by their 
friends. Some said it might last six 
months, and the more optimistic, two 
years. The gloomy predictions seem en- 
tirely reasonable when one reads of this 
marital roller-coaster ride. Adding to the 
hazards of clashing personalities and a 
wide difference in backgrounds was the 
fact that neither considered marriage in- 
dissoluble; each had had a marriage 
failure. 

Mr. Aldrich, son of an old Back Bay 
family, pictures himself as a rather dour 
New Englander with a very strict, very 
Puritan upbringing. When the volatile 
English star flashed across his wintry 
horizon, a distinct thaw set in, but it 
was to be years before the warmth and 
magnetism of “Gee” would melt the 
frosty reserve gathered over generations. 

The author raises the question as to 
why Miss Lawrence, who could have 
married a fortune or a title (she had a 
Britisher’s awe of a coronet) chose in- 
stead to marry a moderately well-off 
Yankee. Usually the pursued, she had, 
to some extent, to become the pursuer, 
for the admiring Mr. Aldrich stood, 
tight-lipped, afar off, “like a rabbit peer- 
ing through a hedge.” He answers his 
own question: Miss Lawrence, he says, 
experienced a feeling of security and 
stability when with him. With an in- 
sight characteristic of her, she knew her 
own instability, and never in her penu- 
rious, mixed-up childhood had she 
known security. 

Also characteristic of Gertrude Law- 
rence was an overwhelming desire to 
give of herself and all that she pos- 
sessed. This seems not to have sprung 
entirely from natural motives of good 
will. She once wrote: “We are given so 
much time in which to serve each other 
in His Name, yet we squander it so 
thoughtlessly. . . .” Glamorous and suc- 
cessful as her life was, yet she knew a 
vacuum and groped wistfully for a defi- 
nite creed to which she could cling. _ 


The book is considerably enhanced 





Mrs. A and her husband: The critics 
were sure it would be a short run 


by the many excellent photographs scat- 
tered through its more than 400 pages. 
The covers contain several facsimiles of 
little notes written to her husband by 
Miss Lawrance in her highly distinctive 
handwriting, most of them signed with 
her favorite signature, “Mrs. A.” 


Heroine of the Theater 
In 19th Century America 
Tue Lapy oF Fasuion, by Eric Wol- 


lencott Barnes. Scribners. 402 pp. 
$4.75. 


Review by Alice G. Nicholson 
This delightful book by Dr. Eric Wol- 


lencott Barnes is an authentic account 
of the life and works of America’s first 
great woman of the stage—Anna Cora 
Mowatt. Dr. Barnes brings to life a 
woman who did more than any other 
person to make the theater in America 
one of respectability. Her comedy Fash- 
ion is one of the few nineteenth century 
dramas to survive that era. The author 
wishes to immortalize not only the 
charm, wit and glamour of this great 
writer and actress, but most of all her 
high sense of morality off stage as well 
as on stage, in private life as well as in 
public life. 

Vividly and brilliantly Dr. Barnes re- 
creates for the reader the theater of 
the 1840’s and 50’s—its dingy dressing 
rooms, the gas floodlights and crude 
grease paints, and the contempt of “So 
ciety” which regarded actors as “social 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 








AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 
by Jacques Maritain 


The relations of philosophy with theol- 
ogy and faith. $2.75 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THOMISM 
by Jacques Maritain 


This early work by one of the fore- 
most contemporary exponents of Thom- 
ist philosophy is a critical analysis of 
that modern philosophical system which 
perhaps comes closest to bringing the 
data and methods of the sciences to 
bear upon the perennial human prob- 
lems, while trying to avoid the preju- 
dices and limitations of post-Cartesian 
“scientism.” $6.00 


THE SITUATION OF POETRY 

by Jacques and Raissa Maritain 

Out of a wide acquaintance with mod- 
ern French poetry and poets, these two 
authors, one a poet herself, the other 
a philosopher, discuss the place of poet- 
ry as a distinctive human activity in 
relation to other _— human func- 
tions such as scientific knowledge, mys- 
tical experience, and magic. $2.75 


THE DIGNITY OF A MAN 
by Father Edward Cronan 


With a Foreword by His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 

A penetrating research into and anal- 
ysis of the philosophical foundations 
upon which man may base his human 
worth, especially his being the sole 
creature-image of the Creator. $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM 
by Nicholas Berdyaev 


A moving and powerful discussion of 
the subject by one of the great thinke 
of our century. $2.75 


MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD 

by P. J. McLaughlin 

The Papal Allocution to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science on November 22, 
1951, is an historic document which has 
aroused wide interest, = 
among students and men of science of 
all nations and creeds. $2.75 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by Robert F. Richards 


A concise and comprehensive diction- 
ary of all important American writers 
by an established teacher in the field 
and former staff member of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Writers’ Conference. 
Included are many figures of historical 
significance, who reflect past taste pat- 
terns or contributed to cultural move- 
ments. The dictionary presents bio- 
graphical data in such a way as to 
illumine the personality of the author 
as well as enhance the understandin: 
of his work. $6. 


PASCAL AND THE MYSTICAL 
TRADITION 
by F. T. H. Fletcher 


An inquiry undertaken to discover 
whether Pascal belonged to the true 
Christian mystical tradition. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


15 E. 40th St., Desk 261 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 














and moral vagabonds and the drama as 
one of the arts of the devil.” How this 
attitude was altered is the theme of Dr. 
Barnes's exciting biography. 

The Lady of Fashion begins with the 
early childhood of Anna Cora Mowatt, 
daughter of a prominent New York 
businessman of social standing. It cov- 
ers her childhood marriage to a success- 
ful lawyer who supervised the educa- 
tion of his loving young bride and who 
later was inspirational in Anna Cora’s 
stage and writing career. 

A story of gay society life, of friend- 
ships and success, The Lady of Fashion 
is at the same time a story of tragedy 
and heartbreak. It is the story of a wom- 
an moved by determination to succeed 
against all odds. Her great sense of char- 
ity which prompted her to succor many 
needy and homeless, her genuine good- 
ness, and her persevering faithfulness to 
a sick husband pervade the entire biog- 
raphy. A firm conviction in a more im- 
portant life of the spirit in the here- 
after sustained Anna Cora in tragedies. 

Dr. Barnes has displayed a keen ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
theater and a deep admiration for his 
heroine. The book is written with hu- 
man warmth and feeling, yet all the 
evidence of research and scholarship are 
present. A note on sources is included 
at the end of the narrative. 

The Lady of Fashion is highly recom- 
mended as delightful entertainment. For 
the student of drama, it is recommend- 
ed for its brilliant study of the Amer- 
ican theater during the middle nine- 
teenth century. 


A “We-Dunnit” 

Tue Fun We've Hap, by Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant. Bruce. 226 pp. $3.75. 
Review by Dorothy A. Williams 


There is nothing earth-shaking about 
this delightful tale of two talented 
young Americans who had the courage 
to rearrange their lives several times, 
when necessary, to utilize to the fullest 
their God-given talents. It pricks a lot 
of bubbles of phantasy about the “gla- 
morous” lives of hard-working young 
New Yorkers with personal abilities for 
sale. There is an illuminating bit about 
the boss who would rush in with a big 
layout for the advertising agency artists 
to work on about five o'clock, return 
towards midnight and destroy all their 
work contemptuously with the demand 














































































ty, 
From “The Fun We've Had” 


“A dream house on Long Island” 


that they really “get to work,” telling 
them that he would look in again 
around two o'clock in the morning! We 
can understand their desire to get away 
from salaried jobs into the country 
where they could do the kind of work 
they really wanted to do. 

After reading her book, I know Mrs. 
Grant would slay me on sight if I called 
her pen “facile,” so I will say that with 
her “practiced” pen she gives us pic- 
ture after picture of their adventures 
from a French pension at Chartres to a 
Blanding dream house on Long Island 
and on to several places in North Caro 
lina. We snicker over her publishing 
exploits and her dog experiences. Our 
heart strings tighten when we read of 
their daughter leaving home at a critical 
moment and we sympathize with the 
parents learning belatedly of her mar 
riage through a newspaper clipping sent 
by a stranger. There is much that is 
familiar to those of us who lived through 
the Depression, and just enough of the 
unusual to hold our interest. The place 
of religion in the life of these two con- 
verts is lightly but firmly drawn. 

All in all, this story of the life Mrs. 
Grant and her husband have made to 
gether — what might be called a “we 
dunnit”—is charming and well told. 





“’Tis all wrong,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“They're on’y three book in th’ wurtld 
worth readin’—Shakespere, th’ Bible, an 
Mike Ahearn’s histhry iv Chicago. | 
have Shakespere on thrust, Father Kelly 
r-reads th’ Bible f’r me, an’ I didn’t buy 
Mike Ahearn’s histhry because I seen 
more thin he cud put into it... .” 

From “Mr. Dooley on Books,’ 
by Finley Peter Dunne 
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Bic Sarnts, by Margaret and John Trav- 
ers Moore. Grail. 77 pp. $2.00. Stories 
about seventeen saints for children. 


Tue CaTHoLtic EMANCIPATION CRISIS 
iw IRELAND, 1823-29, by James A. 
Reynolds. Yale University Press. 204 
pp. $3.75. History of the Catholic 
Association in Ireland led by Daniel 
O’Connell which won Catholic 
Emancipation in 1829. 


CarHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND 
Carriratism, by Amintore Fanfani. 
217 pp. $3.00. Survey of the relation 
between Capitalism and Christianity, 
and of the origins of Capitalism. New 
edition of a work first published in 
1935; the author is at present leader 
of the Christian Democratic Party in 
Italy. 


Tae CHURCHES AND THE ScHOOLs, by 
Francis X. Curran, S.J. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. 152 pp. $3.00. Study of 
the causes for the surrender by Amer- 
ican Protestantism during the past 
century of control of popular elemen- 
tary education to the state. 


Cottectio Riruum. Bruce. 265 pp. 
Cloth, $4.50; leather, $5.75. New edi- 
tion containing the recently-approved 
English usage for the sacraments of 
Baptism, Matrimony and Extreme 
Unction. 


Dante’s Monarcuy AND THREE Po- 
LiricAL LETTERS, with an introduc- 
tion by Donald Nicholl. The Noon- 
day Press. 121 pp. $2.75. Volume II 
of the Library of Ideas is Dante’s clas- 
sic consideration of the political prob- 
lem of universal authority. 


Tue Divine Srory, by Msgr. C. J. 
Holland. Grail. 173 pp. $2.50. A short 
life of Christ intended for young 
people. 


Farrma, Hore oF THE Wor tp, by 
Joseph A. Pelletier, A. A. Washing- 
ton Press. 203 pp. $3.00, cloth; $1.50, 
paper. The events that followed upon 
the apparitions at Fatima, a sequel to 
the author’s The Sun Danced at 
Fatima. 


Tue Heroic Atoysius, by Bartholo- 
mew O’Brien. Grail. 83 pp. $2.00. A 
biography of the patron saint of 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


youth, Aloysius Gonzaga, written for 
young people. 

Tue Imace oF Gop in Sex, by Vincent 
Wilkin, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 88 pp. 
$1.75. Discussion of the Church’s 


teaching concerning sex. 


Lire oF St. CLARE OF THE Cross, by 
E. A. Foran, O.S.A. Augustinian Fa- 
thers, Oconomowoc, Wis. 90 pp. 
$1.35. First biography of St. Clare of 
the Cross to appear in English since 
one published in 1886. 


Mary 1n Doctrine, by Emil Neubert, 
S.M. Bruce. 257 pp. $4.25. Doctrinal 
foundations for a knowledge of the 
Blessed Virgin. 


MeprazEvaL Mysticat TRADITION AND 
SaInT JOHN OF THE Cross, by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. 
Newman. 161 pp. $2.75. Illustration 
of the continuity of mediaeval mys- 
tical writing with the thought of St. 
John of the Cross, including sketches 
of the spirituality of the Victorines, 
St. Bonaventure, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, 
Denis the Carthusian and others. 


Tue Practice oF THE Vows, by L. 
Colin, C.SS.A. Translated by Su- 
zanne Rickman. Henry Regnery. 276 
pp. $4.00. Discourses on many as- 
pects of the religious life. 


TrutH AND Freepom, by Louis de 
Raeymaeker and other Professors of 
the University of Louvain. Duquesne 
University Press. 133 pp. $3,00, cloth; 
$2.25, paper. Volume five in the Du- 
quesne Studies Philosophical Series 
considers the freedom of scientific re- 
search and expression and its relation- 
ship to truth. 


Union witH Curist, by Leo Veuthey, 
O.F.M.Conv. Translated by James 
Meyer, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald 
Press. 96 pp. $2.00.. Lessons in Fran- 


ciscan asceticism. 


Tue Upper Room, by Thomas Plass- 
mann, O.F.M. Franciscan Institute. 
210 pp. $2.50. Retreat readings for 
priests. 


Tue Way, by Msgr. Joseph M. Escriva. 
Scepter, 256 pp. $2.25. 99 short para- 


graphs for meditation grouped under 
46 different headings. 








A Saint’s first 
modern biography 


Good 


Shepherd’s 
Fold 


By ANNE CAWLEY BOARDMAN 
author of SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM 


The first complete, modern biog- 
raphy of St. Mary Euphrasia, 
foundress of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd, and the inspiring 
story of the work this Order is 
doing in the United States by 
caring for wayward girls. Mrs. 
Boardman has visited many of 
the more than 60 houses of Sis- 
ters of the Good Shepherd that 
are carrying on the ideals of their 
foundress in this country. Her 
first-hand, behind-the-scenes ac- 
count of their work is filled with 
drama and human interest. Fully 
illustrated. Imprimatur. $3.50 











THE 


Book of the 
Poor in Spirit 


Translated, with an Introduction 
entitled 


A GUIDE TO RHINELAND MYSTICISM 
By C. F. KELLEY 


This new translation makes a 
fourteenth century spiritual clas- 
sic available for the first time in 
contemporary English. The work 
of a member of the devout 
Rhineland group who called 
themselves “Friends of God,” it 
is a guide to applying the first 
Beatitude in man’s whole spirit- 
ual life. Its twenty-three chap- 
ters, divided into convenient sec- 
tions for daily use, form a cli- 
mactic path to union with God. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 





At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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BOOKMARKS 





Among the books to be. published 
later this spring that will appeal to a 
variety of interests are Bloody Mary by 
Theodore Maynard, My Beloved: The 
Story of a Carmelite Nun by Mother 
Catherine Thomas, The Spear by Louis 
De Wohl, Our Hearts Are Restless by 
Gladys Baker, and The Unhurrying 
Chase, a historical novel by H. F. M. 
Prescott. 

Albert S. Foley, S.J., follows his biog- 
raphy of Bishop Healy with a group of 
biographies called God’s Men of Color. 
Philip Caraman (Autobiography of a 
Hunted Priest) has translated William 
Weston’s An Autobiography from the 
Jesuit Underground. There will be a 
new book by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, 
O.P., called Fount of Our Joy; Oscar 
Halecki’s A History of Poland; two re- 
prints by G. K. Chesterton, The Flying 
Inn and Robert Louis Stevenson; and 
a new Modern Library edition of The 
Wisdom of Catholicism edited by Anton 
C. Pegis. 

Among books to come for young read- 
ers are The Story of St. Patrick by 
Quentin Reynolds, a World Landmark 
book, Santiago by award winners Ann 
Nolan Clark and Lynd Ward, and Vic- 
tory Drums by Eva K. Betz. 


Thirty-four photographs and art re- 
productions are featured in the new 
Fides Album, “Sacraments of the Sick,” 
which completes the Sacramental series 
begun in 1951 with the publication of 
“The Mass.” The publisher reports that 
over a million albums have been printed 
and that 35 mm black and white film 
strip adaptations are now available. The 
new album treats of Confession and Ex- 
treme Unction and includes an English 
translation of the Rite of Extreme 


Unction. 
. 


Two series of writing workshops will 
be offered this summer at the University 
of Notre Dame under the direction of 
Professor Thomas Stritch. The first 
series, meeting from June 20 through 
July 8, will feature four workshops: 
Writing Short Fiction, Teaching Stu- 
dents How to Write for School Paper 
and Yearbook, Writing Radio and Tele- 
vision Scripts, and School Public Rela- 
tions. From July 11 through July 29 the 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


second series offers workshops in Layout 
for School Papers and Yearbooks, Writ- 
ing Magazine Articles, and Writing 
Poetry. 

The Workshops will be conducted by 
Professors Stritch, John Nims, Richard 
Sullivan, Edward Fischer and James 
Withey. One and one-half credits, which 
may count toward advanced degrees, are 
given for each workshop. Details are 
available from Director of Admissions, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 


Dame, Indiana. 
a 


“While it is to be hoped that reading 
books is never a penitential deed, the 
fact remains that during Lent one’s 
thoughts turn particularly to the reasons 
why man exists and the conclusions to 
be drawn from them . . . Here then are 
books of meditation, of history, of com- 
ment on the times, of reflected experi- 
ence . . . there is fare here for every- 
one and a balanced diet for those fortu- 
nate enough to be able to read a good 
deal.” 

Dr. George N. Shuster makes these 
comments in his introduction to the 
Catholic Lenten Reading List for which 
the Religious Publishers Group this year 





Thomas Byrnes, who tells about life as the father of nine children in his recently published 
All My Darlings, autographs copies of the book in the Thomas More Book Shop, Chicago. 
Looking on are Paul K. Cuneo, editor of Books on Trial, Alice Beaton, Rose Ramirez and 

Yvonne Dostal, staff members of the Thomas More Association. 





asked him to select the twenty-six titles, 
Dr. Shuster is president of Hunter Col. 
lege; his latest book, Religion Behind 
the Iron Curtain, was published lag 
year. Copies of the list are available 
from the Religious Publishers Group, 
2 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
e 

Few American Catholics have not 
read at least some of the myriad books, 
pamphlets or magazine and newspaper 
articles which Father Daniel A. Lord 
wrote during the past forty years. He 
was one of the best known popular writ 
ers. The 66-year-old Jesuit who died in 
St. Louis on January 15 had been active 
as an editor, youth worker, columnist 
and author of the Hollywood movie 
code. 

e 

The sixth annual National Book 
Awards ceremony held in New York on 
January 25 honored the authors of books 
in the three categories of fiction, non- 
fiction and poetry. Awards were present- 
ed by Clifton Fadiman, master of cere- 
monies, to William Faulkner for A Fa 
ble, to Joseph Wood Krutch for The 
Measure of Man, and to Wallace Stev- 
ens for The Collected Poems of Wallace 
Stevens. A special citation was given to 
E. E. Cummings for Poems: 1923-1954. 
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The Psalms as Prayers 
In Language of Our Day 
Tue Psacms 1N RuyTHMic Prose, 
translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., 
and Thomas J. Lynam, S.J. Bruce. 
236 pp. $4.00. 

Review by Sister M. Therese, S.D.S. 


A year ago Thomas Merton in his study 
of the Psalms, Bread in the Wilderness, 
was at great pains to stress their value 
and importance as prayer that may nour- 
ish the interior life of a man even to 
the level of contemplation. If we had 
forgotten, he re-awakened our aware- 
ness of this specific fact, and if we need- 
ed initial instruction, he proceeded to 
give it humbly; simply and directly. If 
at the time we cast about for a suitable 
text that would lend itself to the exigen- 
cies of the modern mind and our per- 
snal prayer, and found none, in the 
present Kleist-Lynam translation we are 
offered a smooth, beautifully readable 
text in rhythmic prose that will admir- 
ably fill that need. 

The late Father Kleist’s reputation as 
a distinguished scholar in the field of 
the classical languages is well estab- 
lished; the recent Kleist-Lilly translation 
of the New Testament has further en- 
hanced that reputation. In this his 
thythmic prose rendering of the Psalms, 
he chose as collaborator and consultant 
a well known literary authority, Father 
Thomas Lynam, S.J., who in that capac- 
ity served him well, and at Father 
Kleist’s death completed the work they 
had begun together. 

This translation is from the new au- 
thorized Latin version of the Psalms 
translated from the original texts by 
members of the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute. Each Psalm is preceded by a 
brief analysis, also translated from the 
above mentioned version, and selected 
notes from the same source. 

Though the prose-rhythmic transla- 
tion points up the original lyric beauty 
of these prayer-songs of David, it makes 
no pretense to pose as poetry in the 
Strict sense of that term. However, it 
judiciously borrows from its sister metier 
thythmic stress and movement, which 
tesults not in a metrical but a delight- 
fully rhythmic prose rendition. The lan- 
guage is in the familiar modern idiom. 

Perhaps it is not quite fair to any 
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translator of the Psalms to open his book 
and turn at once to Psalm 22 to see 
what he has done with that exquisite 
little masterpiece of prayer and poetry, 
for on the stark beauty of the familiar 
King James’ version, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want,” who might 
be so rash as to attempt to improve? 
But Kleist-Lynam (except for the awk- 
ward inversion of the second half of line 
one) have done remarkably well: 

The Lord is my shepherd, and nothing do 

I want; 
he bids me to repose in verdant pastures; 


to springs where I may rest he leads me on, 
and there refreshes me. 


Your crook and staff— 

They comfort me. 
And not infrequently throughout the 
book there are lines and passages that 
reach the felicity of true poetry. 

O sing to God and hymn his name! 


Carpet the way for him who through the 
desert rides! (Psalm 67) 


Yet the words and idiom are our own. 


The gossips at the gate find fault with me; 
The tavern haunters carp at me. 


May their own table be a snare for them, 

And for their friends a trap. (Psalm 68) 

However, one might remark that 
though the prose rhythm may be difh- 
cult to sustain without an occasional 
inversion, yet in a modern translation 
contractions such as “t’was,” “gainst” 
and “list” disturb, and seem not to have 
a place. 

But diction aside, this new rendering 
of the Psalms is offered to people of all 
faiths as a book of prayer and of medita- 
tive reading. That its content is emi- 
nently pertinent to such use a mere 
glance at the titles of the Psalms in the 
Table of Contents makes immediately 
clear: “A Plea for Help Against Power- 
ful Foes” (Ps. 16), “Thanksgiving for a 
Blessing” (Ps. 137), “Men Wonder at 
the Prosperity of Sinners” (Ps. 48), “Cry 
of a Man Who Is Abandoned by All” 
(Ps. 141). 

There are times when no words can 
touch the inarticulateness of the human 
soul naked before its God. One might 
then well open this book of Psalms at 
random and let his heart frame words 
that rose spontaneously to the lips of 
Christ even in the supreme anguish of 
Calvary. One need not press the book’s 


Jean Mouroux: “A pioneer work” 


timeliness further. It is a book to be 
used during Holy Hours, to be kept on 
one’s desk in the office, where it can be 
taken up in any emergency as a book 
of prayer, which it is primarily meant 
to be, where in language not archaic or 
stereotyped, but ours of every day, we 
may address God in the words which 
He Himself has inspired us to use in 
speaking to Him. 


Experienced Presence 

Of a Spiritual Reality 

Tue CuristiaN ExperiENceE, by Jean 
Mouroux. Translated by George 
Lamb. Sheed and Ward. 370 pp. 
$5.00. 


Review by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
This book by the noted author of The 


Meaning of Man is an extraordinary 
work which delights the mind and raises 
the heart with its great warmth and 
richness. It is theologia mentis et cordis, 
most faithful to traditional truth and 
yet touching the modern need. The 
author has a clear notivn of the teaching 
of the Church and sound theology and 
the pertinent problems. He is on terms 
of intimacy with all the vast field of 
literature. And he proceeds in the most 
difficult matter, even into unexplored 
fields, with great confidence and secur- 
ity. All the sources, scripture, tradition, 
scholastic exposition, combine in the 
finest harmony unto the enrichment of 
dogmatic and ascetic thought. It is 
probably the author’s humility which 
prompts him to speak of this book as 
“an introduction.” It is rather a pioneer 
work which theologians should be en- 
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couraged to study and then to continue. 

The book is concerned not with the 
empirical or experimental, but with the 
experiential, the experienced presence 
of a spiritual reality. Within the given 
structure possessed by faith within the 
Church and under her guidance, he 
seeks a deeper understanding of the 
humble, fundamental and universal ex- 
perience of the ordinary sincerely reli- 
gious life. 

The preliminary explanations (part 
one, three chapters) clear the way amid 
a maze of possible confusion and error 
for the definition: religious experience 
is the act or group of acts through which 
man becomes aware of himself in rela- 
tion to God (p. 15). It is most per- 
sonal, involving the created person in 
meeting with the uncreated. It is con- 
cerned with the spirit in its total reality. 

The Christian experience in the 
Scriptures comprises part two: an en- 
deavor to outline the experience in all 
its divine beauty in accordance with the 
thought of St. Matthew, St. Paul, and 
most effective of all, the First Epistle of 
St. John. 

Very rewarding is the Chapter on 
“Affectivity and the Christian Experi- 
ence,” in part three which is concerned 
with the Structural Lines. This part ex- 
plains the experience as within the 
Church, in Christ, and defines more 
intimately its nature. The pages on Af- 
fectivity should be enlightening in the 
whole study of the body-soul relation- 
ship in spirituality. They are marked, 
as is the whole work, by great under- 
standing and spiritual prudence. 

If this reviewer takes exception to an 
occasional expression (p. 195 on use of 
the terms “matter” and “form,” p. 221, 
Christ a human priest) or hesitates to 
accept where others might approve, it is 
only to set this work in its true light as 
a very notable flowering of the present- 
day French theological Renaissance. 
The translation is uniformly excellent. 
We hope the book will be widely read 
and studied. 


Nineteen Good Reasons 
For Becoming a Brother 
Why I Became a Broruer, edited by 


Rev. George L. Kane. Newman 
Press. 173 pp. $2.50. 


Review by Brother Finbarr, C.S.C. 


This book is the third in a series edited 
by Father Kane, the first and second 
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being Why I Became a Priest and Why 
I Entered the Convent. Why I Became 
a Brother is the result of an invitation 
to each of the several Orders of Brothers 
in the United States and Canada to 
submit a manuscript written by a mem- 
ber about his vocation. 

The nineteen autobiographies chosen 
from among eighty submitted are a con- 
tribution to vocation literature that is 
very much needed to shed light on the 
darkness prevailing about Brothers, even 
among Catholics. 

These personal histories refute the er- 
roneous notion that the Brother is one 
who failed to make the grade for the 
priesthood. A Brother is not a priest be- 
cause God called him to be a Brother— 
it is that simple. Brother Philip, O.S.F., 
succinctly expresses the distinction: The 
Brother is inspired to follow not Christ 
of the Upper Room offering sacrifice, 
but Christ of the Temple Portico teach- 
ing daily. 

Father Daniel Lord, S.J., in a fore- 
word, sounds a warning note to those 
who would misdirect a vocation: “Amer- 
icans, in a somewhat snobbish fashion, 
are inclined to wonder why a young 
man with ability does not immediately 
go ahead to the priesthood. . . . I have 
felt myself that a Brother has many ad- 
vantages over me when it comes to time 
for prayer, opportunity for virtue and 
the deeper and more solid things which 
make up the real life of a religious.” 

Truly remarkable in Why I Became 
a Brother is the diversity of reasons for 
choosing that way of life. One thought 


Guilt 








AS FOR GUILT, it is curious, 
though not at all surprising, 
that at the very time when men 
have persuaded themselves of the 
non-existence of sin they are more 
haunted and bedeviled by an im- 
placable sense of guilt than has 
ever before been the case. In the 
Christian ages, men were con- 
vinced of the reality of sin and 
were sacramentally freed of its 
guilt. In the post-Christian ages, 
men are convinced of the unreal- 
ity of sin and are dogged and 
driven mad by a guilt of which 
they can never get free. 

From The Common Cross, 


by Rev. John J. Kennedy 











it utterly selfish to live merely for hon- 
ors, wealth and comfort; it is not God's 
way, there must be something else He 
wants us to do. Another during a Re 
treat discovered that all added up to 
one thing, peace and contentment most- 
ly is found in keeping company with 
God. The religious life and love for God 
are synonymous. 

The message of this book is that these 
men found understanding in the past, 
courage in the present and faith in the 
future. 


Our Share of 

Christ’s Cross 

Tue Common Cross, by Rev. John §. 
Kennedy. McMullen Books. 141 pp. 
$2.25. 


Review by Sr. M. Catherine Frederic, 
O.S.F. 


In The Common Cross Father Kennedy, 
whose facile pen is well-known to read- 
ers of Catholic publications, brings out 
the fact that our crosses—whether they 
be of loneliness, fear and guilt, pain or 
failure—are not individual crosses, but 
“so many aspects of the common cross, 
first borne by Christ, then by the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body.” This he 
does in a number of short meditations 
based on the above premise. 

Lest the word “meditation” make lay- 
men shy away from this inspirational 
book, let it be said that they (as well 
as, and perhaps even more than, reli- 
gious, who are accustomed to meditat- 
ing) will derive much benefit from read- 
ing The Common Cross. 

Although all of the chapters are sin- 
cere and penetrating. reflections, those 
on “Fear and Guilt” and “Pain” are 
particularly apropos in these days when 
so many people are obsessed with 
fears of all kinds—from personal fears 
of disease and poverty, to international 
fears of war and atomic destruction— 
and so many others strive to avoid pain 
at all costs. Father Kennedy, in his di 
rect and convincing manner, shows how 
Christ bore similar crosses, and passed 
them on to us as proofs of our mem 
bership in His Mystical Body—“If any 
man will be My disciple, let Him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and fol 
low Me.” Thus, Father Kennedy strives 
to make us realize, it is not only out 
destiny, but also our privilege to suffer 
with and for Christ if we wish to share 
His eternal glory. 
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For the Mental Prayer 

Of Our Lady’s Clients 

Tae Famuinc Wine, by Father M. 
Oliver, O.S.C.O. Newman Press. 153 
pp. $2.50, 


Han. Mary, by Dom Eugene Vandeur. 
Newman Press. 135 pp. $2.50. 


Review by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 


Here are two delightful fruits of the 
Marian Year, both apt to aliment the 
mental prayer of all clients of Our, Lady. 

The Failing Wine of Father Oliver 
has for object to investigate some of the 
scret which lies behind the assurance 
of the Mother who said to her Son: 
‘They have no wine.” More precisely, 
it intends to study and examine the 
experiential knowledge which the Im- 
maculate Mother possesses of her Son; 
by examining each and every source of 
our Lady’s knowledge it hopes to bring 
the reader a little nearer to appraising 
her love. 

To achieve this purpose the learned 
Trappist, as a guide in the process of 
meditation, takes his reader by the hand 
s0 to speak, consulting him on the ques- 
tions proposed, provoking him to dis- 
course with his guide, thinking out with 
him the considerations which arise in 
the journey of discovery of the knowl- 
edge that Mary had of her Son. Since 
Mary knew the Heart of her Son best, 
we shall, in her company, always find 
perfect communion of thought and dis- 
position between Mother and Son; since 
her Son is the Truth and the Life, we 
shall, in union with her, never exhaust 
the treasures of wisdom that will reveal 
themselves to us in alert mental prayer. 
"Mary, Seat of Wisdom” is justifiably 
the subtitle of this excellent book. 

Father Oliver frequently cautions 
against the non-Catholic depreciatory 
attitude that fears the mistakes of ex- 
cessive cult of the Blessed Virgin. “The 
only mistake into which lovers of Mary 
may: easily fall is that they do not al- 
ways base their praise correctly”—an 
excess as old as that noticed by the 
Master Himself when he commented in 
the Gospel on the words of the Woman: 
‘Blessed is the womb that bore Thee and 
the breasts that gave Thee nourish- 
ment.” If Father Oliver leads his reader 
into discoursive meditation on the life 
and mind of the Blessed Virgin, one may 
affirm that Father Vandeur covers the 
same field by use of the “second 
method’ of Ignatian mental prayer on 
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the phrases of the Hail Mary. He scruti- 
nizes each word and phrase of the Ave 
Maria to extract from its deep meaning 
thoughts that nourish the mind and 
feelings that expand the heart. The 
subtitle of Hail Mary expresses well the 
nature and scope of the admirable con- 
tent: “Moving Thoughts and Reflec- 
tions on the Prayer All Catholics Know 
and Use.” The thoughts and reflections 
leap to the reader’s eye in phrases de- 
tached in individual lines of type, lend- 
ing to the whole a poetic appearance, as 
well to exterior form as to literary 
diction. 

Another unusual trait that is a dis- 
tinct help to the reader who wishes 
to meditate is the fact that all the 
“Thoughts and Reflections” are placed 
upon the lips of the reader who is made 
to address, in the second person, the 
Blessed Virgin and also, here and there, 
the Archangel Gabriel, Elizabeth, John 
the Baptist and others. By this method, 
exhausting the words of the Ave Maria 
over and over again, Dom Eugene cov- 
ers the whole content of Marian thelogy, 
not pretending to furnish theologians 
and doctors with new speculation on 
Mariology, but trying to reach the 
humbler souls through understandable 
converse in mental prayer on all the 
aspects of Marian doctrine. 

Each volume of this pair is fitted, in 
its own way, to complement the other 
and to support the prayer-life of all who 
love to ponder, with Mary, on the 
sublime mysteries of the rosary. 


Historical Origins 
Of Rosary Devotion 


Tue Story oF THE Rosary, by J. B. 
Shaw. Bruce. 175 pp. $3.25. 


Review by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This short study in the historical origins 
of the Rosary devotion is a most accept- 
able book. The reverential treatment ac- 
corded the various questions under con- 
sideration makes this study serve the. 
interest of true devotion to the Rosary. 
The recourse to historical evidences 
makes this book one that fosters a well 
grounded devotion to this Marian exer- 
cise. The style of writing is simple; the 
statement and development of thought 
is clear and orderly; the conclusions of 
the study are given with moderation and 
explicitness. The ordinary reader will 
find here a wealth of digested informa- 
tion. The more scholarly will discover 





"Deserves to rank 
with masterpieces 
that have endured 

for centurtes*” 


MEDITATIONS 
OF A 
BELIEVER 


by MARCEL LEGAUT 


Reflections on the life of Christ 
and its meaning for our times. An 
inspiring work which has won rec- 
ognition in postwar Europe as a 
modern Christian classic. 


“Refreshing and welcome... . . The 
author of these meditations is . . 
a scientist in the tradition of Pasteur, 
a dedicated, devout layman in the 
tradition of Ozanam. His spiritual 
reflections will be an inspiration to 
like-minded laymen in every coun- 
try.” —JOHN J. WRIGHT, 
Bishop of Worcester 


“It radiates the essence of Catholic 
spiritual teaching and presents mys- 
tical realities in simple form.... It 
may well make many an ‘outside 
saint’ aware that the Church has 
preserved the essential principles 
unchanged since apostolic days. 
Newman would approve of M. Le- 
gaut.”—JOsEPH McsorLEY, C. S. P.* 


“Can it be that Marcel Legaut has 
written a wholly modern sequel to 
the Imitation of Christ? One may 
well think so. At any rate, Medita- 
tions of a Believer is a very moving, 
very dynamic book.” 

—GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


Imprimatur 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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some points of disagreement, but for the 
great part will be pleased with this text. 

The Rosary that the author shows the 
reader is the one that is a manifestation 
of the prayer-life of the Church. The 
varied influences that were brought to 
bear on this devotion and that aided its 
progressive development to its present 
form are considered in detail. The usage 
of prayer counters is shown as common 
practice. The development of the Ros- 
ary is shown as following two general 
trends, the imitation of the Psalter and 
the preparation of a gift of praise. The 
introduction of the mysteries, first as 
invocations and then as considerations, 
is placed in historical background. The 
variety of the Rosary forms, with the 
many mysteries and the unequal dec- 
ades, is traced from their varied begin- 
nings to the present determination by 


the Church. 


Special chapters are devoted to out- 
standing questions. Chapters One and 
Eleven make clear the Christian origin 
of the Rosary. Chapter Four treats of 
the Hail Mary itself. Chapter Ten is a 
study of the influence of Saint Dominic 
upon the Rosary and of the legend that 
attributes the origin of the Rosary to 
this saint. Chapters Seven and Eight, 
however, are the truly decisive chapters 
of this book as regards the present form 
of the Rosary. The teaching of Saint 
Louis de Montfort is given special place 
in Chapter Nine. A final Chapter is of- 
fered by way of summary of the entire 
study. 

A carefully selected list of authors and 
their writings on the Rosary is given. 
An Index is also added for the conveni- 
ence of the reader. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Page 226, John Wyllie by Howard 
Coster; C. P. Snow by Lotte Jacobi; 
p. 228, Dylan Thomas by Rollie Mc- 
229, Jane Lane by Valen- 
tine; p. 231 Simone de Beauvoir by 
Eleanor Kask; p. 235, Walter Lippmann 
by Fabian Bachrach; p. 242 Bent’s Fort 
from Library of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Colorado; p. 247, Ashley Mon- 
tagu by Editta Sherman; p. 251, Al- 
bert Schweitzer by Erica Anderson; p. 
252, Captain Cwiklinski by INP. 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 234) 


over-long stories, and a comedy of man- 
ners. Still, there are some wonderful 
things here—Marie Edgeworth’s “Castle 
Rackrent,” Conrad’s “The Secret Shar- 
er” and Virginia Woolf's “Between the 
Acts.” For eccentricity’s sweet sake there 
are pieces by Meredith, Peacock and 
that neglected master of horror, Le 
Fanu. 

The short story is much easier to come 
by in collections than the short novel. 
A collection of short stories American in 
authorship, and of course in tone and 
content, is First Prize Stories, 1919-1954 
(Doubleday, $3.95), a selection of the 
top story from each year of the O. Henry 
Memorial Award annuals. Among the 
earlier prize- winners were Irvin S. 
Cobb, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Dorothy 
Parker, and Stephen Vincent Benet. 
More recent winners have been Eudora 
Welty, Irwin Shaw, Truman Capote, 
and that up and coming writer William 
Faulkner. A sentence from the 1919 
story and one from the 1954 winner will 
show what has happened to prose over 
the years: (1) “This was the perplexed 
mental ejaculation that young Lieuten- 
ant Shipworth Cary, of Virginia, found 
his thoughts constantly reiterating dur- 
ing his stay in Devonshire”; and (2) 
“He leaned farther over to reach a wider 
circle but his searching fingers: still 
touched only nails and bits of wood and 
broken tobacco .stalks, and he heard 
again the sound of his name called soft- 
ly before the door banged shut, closing 
him into the black and pungent room.” 

A somewhat different America from 
that of surface conflict, changes in 
mores, and clash of single protagonist 
and antagonist of the prize stories is seen 
in Edna Kenton’s careful edition of The 
Jesuit Relations (Vanguard, $6.00), a 
one-volume selection from the original 
seventy-three. Here one may read the 
English version of the accounts Park- 
man used ‘for his history of the Jesuits, 
the story of their explorers, their mis- 
sioners, and their martyrs. Fathers Mar- 
quette, Isaac Jogues, and De Brebeouf 
appear as they gave their own accounts 
of their work, or as their activities were 
recorded by their contemporaries in the 
mission field. This, as Dr. George Shus- 
ter says in his introduction, is a book 
rich with “chronicles of the grandeur 
and the tragic comedy of man.” Here 


the Indian is seen not as some idealized 
“noble savage,” as in Rousseau, but as 
an untutored child of God, made in His 
image, however debased, at times, that 
image was. To turn from the glories of 
Jesuit history of care, religious, econom- 
ic, and cultural for “these poor Barbar. 
ians” to our later American wars of ex- 
tirpation of the Indian is to realize how 
sadly we have handled our heritage, 
Paul I. Wellman’s The Indian Wars of 
the West (Doubleday, $5.00) is an elo- 
quent indictment of our ignoble con- 
quest. The text and many photographic 
illustrations catch “the action, the vivid 
color, the heroism and the despair” of 
relentless warfare from 1882 to 189], 


Frey YEAR the new edition of The 
National Catholic Almanac is worth 
looking for, and each year seems to bring 
not only up-to-date revisions of early val- 
uable sections, but new material. Per- 
haps the most striking innovation this 
year is the inclusion, for the first time, 
of a 16-page photographic supplement 
showing the Church abroad and at 
home. A Marian Year review and a 
brief biography of Saint Pius X are 
among the year’s new features. And 
where else can one conveniently go for 
such valuable quick references as mate- 
rial on comic books, the past year’s selec- 
tions of the book clubs, a directory of 
Catholic camps, the Legion of Decency’s 
film ratings, Papal documents, and the 
past year’s clerical necrology? This re 
mains what we have called it before: the 
single indispensable work of reference, 
information, and inspiration for every 
Catholic home. 

And finally, here is a seasonal item 
that just won't let itself be ignored. We 
mean, of course, that fine, fat, and quite 
objectively pro-Irish volume edited by 
Padraic Colum under the grand and 
quite relevant title, A Treasury of Irish 
Folklore (Crown, $5.00). Never one to 
be stingy in these matters, Mr. Colum 
has a high and wide idea of the defint 
tion of the word folklore: everything 
Irish. He includes yarns, jokes, huge 
gobs of history, legends, accounts of 
“America wakes,” the fateful meeting of 
Gentleman Jim Corbett with John L. 
Sullivan, tales of the great chiefs and 
uncrowned kings, and descriptive pas 
sages which give “The Face of the 
Land.” There are 620 pages, and it's all 
just like an Irish stew—you can begin 
tasting anywhere. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 






Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





N WINGS OF FIRE is Marguer- 

ite Vance’s biography of Rose Haw- 
thorne. The story begins when Rose at 
ten returned with her family to Amer- 
ica after seven years abroad. 

Some three years later, her distin- 
guished writer-father, to whom she had 
heen devoted, was dead; and the Haw- 
thorne home in Concord, next door to 
the Alcotts’, became a place of gloom. 
Mrs. Hawthorne returned to Europe 
with her girls, and in Germany Rose met 
the young American whom she was to 
marry, George Lathrop. 

The immediately next years were 
tragic for Rose, holding as they did the 
deaths of her mother, her older sister, 
and her only child, as well as the steady 
disintegration of her marriage. Together 
the Lathrops became Catholics, but the 
marriage was beyond any saving. Alone, 
Rose went to New York; without plan or 
purpose, she quickly found her voca- 
tion. A mundane errand providentially 
led her to a shattering vision of the sub- 
human treatment given the cancerous 
poor. She vowed to dedicate herself to 
their welfare, and from her eager de- 
termination ultimately came the Domin- 
ican congregation of St. Rose of Lima, 
likewise dedicated. Rose, now Mother 
Alphonsa died in 1926, but the work of 
her congregation continues, and ex- 
pands. 

Miss Vance tells Rose Hawthorne’s 
story in a polished style, by means of an 
effective series of incidents. The turn-of- 
the-century backgrounds are true, and 
useful in giving the story reality and 
motion. On Wings of Fire is a good in- 
troduction to Rose Hawthorne, and one 
from which young readers can turn to 
longer biographies currently available, 
and which by their length and deeper 
consideration make more intelligible 
Rose’s conversion, and her attitudes in 
her religious life. 

THE RADIUM WOMAN, by Elea- 
nor Doorly, a biography of Marie Curie, 
succeeds remarkably in portraying the 
woman, her era and backgrounds, her 
accomplishments; and the influences of 
each on the others. 

The privations of Madame Curie’s 
childhood and of her girlhood seem, re- 
trospectively, providential preparation 
for her poverty-struck schooldays in 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Paris and the exciting but physically ex- 
hausting years of her first work with 
radium. 

Miss Doorly’s style is intelligent, per- 
sonal and effortless, leaving the impres- 
sion that she knows not only facts, but 
the very feelings they impinged upon. 
The Poland of Marie’s birth, the France 
of her marriage, the post-war world of 
her fame are each vibrant, and each 
distinguished from the familiar world of 
today’s young reader. Through them 
moves Marie Curie, vivified for the 
reader as scientist, singular human, and 
recognizably admirable woman. 

Marriage and teen-agers’ attitudes 
toward it are basic plot involvements in 
two novels for high-school girls, UN- 
CERTAIN GLORY, by Frances Corey 
Krautter, and THE ONE AND ONLY, 
by Margaretta Brucker. 

In the former, a sixteen-year-old with 
an exceptionally fine singing voice, falls 
in love with a young doctor, and finally 
realizes that she must make a definite 
choice between career and love. But be- 
fore Merry can do so, she loses her voice 
as the result of a serious illness. Her 
choice, therefore, is not clear-cut. 


Frontispiece by Robert Gibbings for 


“Radium Woman: a Life of Marie Curie” 





The author is thoroughly conscious of 
this, but her realization does not restore 
the story’s lost power. Stylistically, the 
book is mediocre, and contains a notice- 
able amount of downright bad writing. 
Characterizations are shallow and one 
at least, the skulduggerish voice teacher, 
is melodramatic. More than once, an im- 
mature assembling of events causes the 
story to break and jump. 

Lynn Fairchild, high-school heroine 
of The One and Only, suffers indirectly 
from the effects of two hasty marriages, 
her brother’s and her best friend’s. The 
brother, engaged for years to a wealthy 
socialite, secretly’ marries a girl from 
the wrong side of the tracks. He is killed 
in service, and the girl is left alone to 
rear their son. Her handsome, hard- 
working younger brother contacts Lynn 
in his sister's behalf. Meanwhile, Lynn’s 
best friend has run off with a school 
tough to spite the boy she really likes. 
Lynn is so upset by these happenings 
that she makes a serious problem for her- 
self about her feelings for the poor boy, 
and her obvious attractiveness to a wor- 
thy rich boy. The story concludes before 
Lynn makes a choice, but there is a hint 
that a certain lad might win in spite of 
his wealth. 

The One and Only is competently 
written. But it is not a strong book, and 
the weakest thing in it is Lynn’s family 
life, the natural source of her ideas on 
marriage. There is no outside agency to 
fill in for the girl, although she does go 
to church . . . where she loves “the sing- 
ing and the ritual.” Contributing to 
Lynn’s character flimsiness is the over- 
abundance of description of her clothes. 
They are the nice trappings of a nice 
girl, and Lynn’s attitudes are on about 
the same level. 


EANY HAS A SECRET LIFE, 
by Lenora Mattingly Weber, is the 
new title in the “Beany Malone” series 
for high-school girls. Beany, a junior at 
Harkness High, is invited to be a char- 
ter member of a secret society being or- 
ganized by seniors. Beany and her best 
friend Kay rush eagerly into member- 
ship not realizing the entanglements. 
For Beany, the club is a rare consola- 
tion prize, and she thinks she needs con- 


. solation as much as anyone can: her best 
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ALADDIN BOOKS 


for Catholic Book Week 


Chosen by the Catholic 
Library Association 
as among the finest 
children’s books 
of the year 











THE BELLS OF 
CARMEL 


By EDITH H. BLACKBURN 
Illustrated by Frank Nicholas 


“Captivated by the kindliness of 
gentle Father Serra, an Indian 
youth remains with the Friars at 
the California Missions until he 
feels the call to return to his 
own people beyond the moun- 
tains and share his new knowl- 
edge with them.”—Catholic Li- 
brary Association. Ages 10-14. 


An AMERICAN HERITAGE 
Story. $1.75 


LEGENDS OF 
SAINTS 
AND BEASTS 


Selected and illustrated 
by ANNE MARIE JAUSS 


“An air of gaiety encompasses 
this little book of medieval tales 
about Saint Jerome and the lion, 
Saint Roch and the dog, Saint 
Macarius and the hyena, and 
Saint Francis and the wolf. The 
illustrations are tinged with the 
spirit of the Middle Ages; the 
narration is almost exactly as it 
appears in the old manuscripts.” 
—Catholic Library Association. 
Ages 6-10. $2.50 


At your bookseller 











ALADDIN BOOKS 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Publishers of the famous AMER- 


ICAN HERITAGE stories. Write for 
FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 








boy friend has registered at an out-of- 
state college; and her dearly beloved fa- 
ther has re-married, after six years 
wherein his children generously and suc- 
cessfully managed his household. 

Beany’s troubles, which mount alarm- 
ingly, all center in the exclusiveness and 
secrecy of the club. She has a serious 
argument with her new stepmother, and 
Beany chooses to indulge her hurt feel- 
ings. While doing so, she is uneasily 
aware that an essay of hers, printed in 
the school paper, has a good number of 
her classmates considering Beany’s com- 
ment that many ugly situations in life 
could be eased if more people had the 
courage to admit that they were wrong. 
In the essay, Beany repeats a phrase from 
a prayer of St. Francis’: Where there is 
injury let me grant pardon. 

The real Beany is the friendly, ideal- 
istic girl who writes the essay, but it 
takes a series of jolts to make the secret- 
society Beany realize this. 

Mrs. Weber has a mystery-writer’s 
skill at contriving events and arranging 
their relationships. She also has a spe- 
cial way with Beany. Under her hand, 
the character becomes one of the all- 
around nicest girls anyone could go to 
high school with—warm, generous, hon- 
est, and finely endowed with a fam- 
ily the same. 

There is a crowding in of conclusion 
at the end of Beany Has a Secret Life, 
and this just might weaken some of the 
plot strands. But it doesn’t touch the at- 
tractiveness of the major characters, or 
the realness of Beany Malone. 

Gil Perrine, hero of THE COLUM- 
BUS CANNON, by Herbert Best, is 
an excessively busy young man. He is 
left in charge of Perrine Hall and its 
acreage, on the island of Jamaica, when 
his father dashes off to take care of a 
number of important matters. Important 
matters immediately arise all around 
Gil: the estate is not paying for itself; 
somebody for some reason is making an 
effort to sabotage the crops; the research 
of a historian delving into the past of 
Jamaica and that of the Perrine family 
wants watching; the crew of a small ves- 
sel wrecked during a hurricane needs 
rescuing; and a mysterious object on the 
floor of the sea ought to be raised. Know- 
ing the title of the book at hand, the 
reader might suspect what this object is. 

The Columbus Cannon has some 
minor characters who offer possibilities. 
The major character is much like a 











comic-strip hero; and his adventure 
burn up plot material at a prodigal rate. 
Of plot as such, there is probably enough 
in The Columbus Cannon for two o 
three books from an imaginative writer, 

AMIKUK, by Rutherford G. Mont 
gomery, is a story—and a real story, 
with vibrant characters and exciting plot 
—about an Alaskan sea otter. As the 
book opens, Amikuk is an infant mem- 
ber of a threatened species; it is just 
prior to World War II, and years of un- 
restricted hunting have nearly extermi- 
nated the sea otter in Aleutian waters, 
Government prohibitions on otter hunt- 
ing are frequently flouted by men greedy 
for the money the rare pelts command, 

Amikuk knows only hunger, weari- 
ness, play, and fear; and the author 
never makes his actions more than in- 
stinctive. But, coupled with the adven- 
tures of a young Aleut boy, they make 
fine reading. At first, Peter determines to 
catch the three otters, Amikuk and his 
parents, for the pelt-money, but he has 
watched them from a distance for so 
long an interested time that they have 
become as friends in his lonely life. He 
is deeply glad to have missed his easy 
chance to kill the otters. 

Although the animals change their 
home whenever danger closes in, they 
enter and re-enter Peter’s life, as the 
Aleut boy goes along on a sea-lion hunt, 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 
reviewed in this issue, are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


Abbe Pierre and the Ragpickers of 
Emmaus, by Boris Siman. 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by 
Jim Bishop. 

The Fun We've Had, by Dorothy 
Fremont Grant. 

The Lady of Fashion, by Eric 
Wollencott Barnes. 

Modern Science and God, by P. J. 
McLaughlin.* 

The Story of the Rosary, by J. B. 
Shaw. 

Superstition Corner, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 

Thunder on St. Paul’s Day, by 
Jane Lane. 

Why I Became a Brother, edited 
by Rev. George L. Kane. 


* Recommended for senior high 
school students; see review. 
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rescues shipwrecked sailors, and thwarts 
an illegal otter kill. Peter's adventures 
ae highly interesting; Amikuk’s—with 
killer whales,. sharks, seals, furious 
sorms—are fascinating. 

The author’s style has much of the 
simplicity and some of the strength of a 
folk tale. Throughout the book, there 
is a sense of the majesty of nature, a 
frightening, mesmerizing, and wonder- 
ful thing. 

Anthony West’s THE CRUSADES 
is an episodic book, containing a good 
deal of interesting information, but ob- 
viously striving to cover too much 
gound. Spectacular figures of the holy 
wars are dealt with in a few pages, rare- 
ly with enough detail to explain why 
they are still spectacular today, almost a 
thousand years later. 

Mr. West is mainly concerned with 
battles, conquests, and slaughters — and 
the events revolving around them. He 
has little to say, oné way or another, 
about the motivating ideal of the Cru- 
sades. His description of the first taking 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders is typical: 
he pictures only the slaughter, unneces- 
sary and insane, that followed the cap- 
ture of the city, and does not even men- 
tion the Crusaders’ approach to the Holy 
Places. 


| bon son and daughter of a mystery- 

story writer search for treasure in a 
Colorado ghost town, in MYSTERY OF 
THE BLACK DIAMONDS, by Phyl- 
lis A. Whitney. They find an odd buried 
hoard which takes on meaning only 
when a university student, apparently 
bent on the same search, arrives with a 
Geiger counter and a ready store of 
information about the Curies. The black 
diamonds are pieces of pitchblende, and 
the finders qualify for a $10,000 govern- 
ment reward. 

Angie, the writer's daughter, brings 
something better than treasure out of 
the mountains —a new friendship and 
the feeling of having reclaimed in the 
friend a lost personality. The girl whom 
Angie and her Mom befriend has been 
made to feel inferior because of her half- 
Mexican ancestry, and has been hostile. 

Mystery of the Black Diamonds will 
engage intermediate readers from first 
word to last. The book is wholesome; 
and the characters talk about such things 
as life and death, wealth, prejudice— 
as casually and convincingly as they dis- 
cuss clues, loot, and pet skunks. 
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Illustration by Douglas Gorsline 
for “Jade Dragons” 


Heroine of FRIEND TO ALL, by 
Julilly H. Kohler, is a fifth-grade Girl 
Scout suddenly transplanted to a new 
town, new school, new troop, and made 
unhappy heiress to a quantity of new 
problems. Camilla’s standard problems 
include a mother whose interests lie out- 
side the home, an absent-minded father, 
and the constant thwarting of her wish 
to live in one place long enough to have 
a truly best friend. 

The new Girl Scout troop is extraordi- 
nary in that its activities are housed in 
a beautiful memorial chalet, extrava- 
gantly patterned after a Tyrolese origi- 
nal. But the girls are typical, and 
amongst them Camilla stands out, with 
her quiet but powerful sense of friend- 
ship. This is based on something sensi- 
tive in her nature (which sometimes 
leads her to write poetry), and tides her 
through the crises of her first year with 
the troop. The scouts are struggling ofh- 
cially and individually with the many 
aspects of international friendship. 

Against this ideational background, 
adventures move along rapidly. Issues 
and events are always clear-cut, and 
never depend for their interest upon 
scouting alone. Camilla is first a real 
little girl, unusually intelligent and tal- 
ented; that the little girl is a scout adds 
a dimension to her character rather than 
obliterates it, as, in the hands of a less 
skilled writer, it might have. 

For real-life Girl Scouts, of course, the 
book will be extra meaningful. The 
jacket-blurb declares: “All the Girl 
Scout organizational facts are authentic 
and based on actual performances.” 


BEST FRIENDS, by Mary--Bard, is 


the story of two eleven-year-old girls who 





are miserably lone!y until they meet 
each other. Suzie Green is naturally shy, 
and her shyness is increased by the fact 
that her widowed mother is a school- 
teacher and, in Suzie’s mind, a barrier 
to her acceptance on equal terms by her 
classmates. Co Co Langdon is the half- 
French daughter of a longtime neighbor 
of the Greens who has been travelling 
for years through foreign parts. Co Co's 
French mother is dead; the little girl has 
never been in school but has studied 
with a strict governess. 

When the Langdons, father and 
daughter, return to their family home, 
Suzie and Co Co become best friends, 
sharing school experiences, family fun 
and affection, and plots and mischiefs. 
Their birthdays fall within the same 
week, and they have an extravagant 
birthday party together. Its finale is the 
announcement of their parents’ engage- 
ment. 

Best Friends is an unpleasant little 
book, and a contrived one. If sixth 
graders behave toward each other in as 
ugly-tempered a fashion as these chil- 
dren do, best not catch that behavior in 
print for young readers to study. The 
sixth-grade teacher is so amazingly toler- 
ant that she seems non-existent. Another 
strange note about the adults of the 
story is Mrs. Green’s declaration to Mr. 
Langdon: “I’ve been in love with you 
since I was fifteen years old. . . .” True 
or not, it is pretty hard on the shade of 
Suzie’s father. 

A young Chinese boy is the unusual 
hero of JADE DRAGONS, by Florence 
Wightman Rowland. The son of a 
proud river family, Wong Ting has 
never set foot on dry land. To do so 
is the iconoclastic resolve of his life as 
he toils at river fishing with the men of 
his family. All the river people take on 
a new kind of fishing when it is an- 
nounced that the wife of a rich mer- 
chant has lost her antique and valuable 
jade-dragon bracelet in the river, and 
will pay a reward in gold to anyone 
who fishes it out for her. 

-Jade Dragons is a fine adventure-in- 
formation story for intermediate readers. 
The adventure is sustained, and the in- 
formation is so closely a part of it that 
facts become impressive and pleasant. 
With this, the author manages charac- 
terizations that have the same sort of 
dual worth: her people are lively, and 
also representative and informing Chi- 
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SQUANTO, FRIEND OF THE 
WHITE MEN, by Clyde Robert Bulla, 
is the remarkable history of a Patuxet 
Indian who seemed destined to learn 
the white man’s ways, god and bad, by 
living them. 

As a lad, Squanto sailed to London 
wth Captain George Weymouth, where 
he became the popular, if bored, cen- 
tral attraction in an Indian show. He 
returned to America with Captain John 
Smith, and eagerly sought out his peo- 
ple. But before he found the village of 
his birth, he was kidnapped by slavers 
for a Spanish market. Freed by Spanish 
friars, he made his slow way back to 
America via England. By this time, sick- 
ness had wiped out the Patuxets. Squan- 
to's strange destiny led him again to 
white men, this time to the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth, who sorely needed his Indian 
lessons about planting and fishing, and 
surviving in the New World. 

Mr. Bulla’s writing is unadorned, and 
immensely effective in presenting 
Squanto’s amazing life in a credible fash- 
ion. Squanto, Friend of the White Men, 
will help the grammar-school history 
student, and please any young reader 
who relishes a good true story. 


EGENDS OF SAINTS AND 

BEASTS selected and _ illustrated 

by Anne Marie Jauss, contains four gen- 

erously illustrated tales: St. Jerome and 

the Lion, St. Roch and the Dog, St. 

Francis and the Wolf, St. Macarius and 
the Hyena. 

Miss Jauss has based the text on such 
sources as the “Golden Legend” and the 
“Fioretti,” and the illustrations, in a 
simplified and stylized way, upon an- 
cient manuscript illumination. 

The book is lovely, and surprisingly 
satisfying to young readers, who see a 
good story in each tale, and follow it 
happily, acquiring added information 
and entertainment from the air of an- 
tiquity that pervades the doings of these 
rare people and rare animals. 

WAIT FOR THE SUNSHINE is a 
new science story by Glenn O. Blough, 
with explanatory illustrations by Jeanne 
Bendick. Subtitled “the story of seasons 
and growing things,” it is primarily the 
story of photosynthesis, concretized for 
the reader by the presence of a young- 
ster like himself in a familiar classroom 
with a perhaps unusually patient and 
imaginative teacher. 

To find out what goes on in leaf- 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Amixux, by Rutherford G. Montgomery. 
Illustrated by Marie Nonnast. World. 204 
pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

Beany Has a Secret Lire, by Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. Crowell. 262 pp. $2.75. 
Ages 12-16. 

Best Frienps, by Mary Bard. Illustrated by 
Jill Elgin. Lippincott. 182 pp. $2.50. Ages 
8-12. 

Tue Cotumsus Cannon, by Herbert Best. 
Viking. 217 pp. $2.50. Ages 12-16. 

Tue Crusapes, by Anthony West. Illustrat- 
ed by Carl Rose. Random House (World 
Landmark). 185 pp. $1.50. Ages 10-14. 

Frrenp To ALL, by Julilly H. Kohler. Illus- 
trated by Lee Ames. Aladdin. 214 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 9-12. 

Jape Dracons, by Florepce Wightman Row- 
land. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. Ox- 
ford. 128 pp. $2.75. Ages 8-12. 

LecENDs oF SAINTs AND Beasts, by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Illustrated by the author. Alad- 
din. Unpaged. $2.50. Ages 6-10. 

Linpa Travets Aone, by Nancy Dudley. 
Illustrated by Sofia. Coward-McCann. Un- 
paged. $2.00. Ages 6-9. 

Mystery oF THE Brack D1amonps, by 
Phyllis A. Whitney. Illustrated by John 
Gretzer. Westminster. 222 pp. $2.50. Ages 
9-12. 

Nimso, THE Litrte Wuire Coup THAT 





Turnep Brack, by Stanley Washburn, Jr. 
Illustrated by Clara Jo Stember. Winston, 
41 pp. $2.00. Ages 6-8. © 

Tue OnE anp On y, by Margaretta Brucker, 
Ariel Books (Farrar, Straus and Young), 
187 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-18. 

On Wincs oF Fire, by Marguerite Vance, 
Illustrated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. 160 
pp. $2.75. Ages 11-16. 

Tue Raprum Woman, by Eleanor Doorly, 
Illustrated by Robert Gibbings. Roy. 18] 
pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

SopHocLes THE Hyena, by Jim Moran. 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey 
House. 48 pp. $2.25. Ages 3-6. 

Squanto, Frienp oF THE WuirTeE Msn, by 
Clyde Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Peter 
Burchard. Crowell. 106 pp. $2.50. Ages 
7-10. 

Uncertain Giory, by Frances Corey Kraut- 
ter. Dodd, Mead. 214 pp. $2.50. Ages 
13-17. 

Tue VALENTINE Party, by Pamela Bianco, 
Illustrated by the author. Lippincott. 28 
pp. $2.00. Ages 4-8. 

Wait FOR THE SuNSHINE, by Glenn 0. 
Blough. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
Whittlesey House. 48 pp. $2.25. Ages 6-10. 

Witt1am’s SHapow, by Margot Austin. Illus 
trated by the author. Dutton. 43 pp. $1.75. 
Ages 4-7. 





factories, Pete performs simple experi- 
ments which can be easily duplicated, 
and uses a microscope so effectively that 
a less-well-supplied reader will not miss 
a thing. 

Mr. Blough’s fictioning is not consist- 
ent; but it is sufficient, and gets the 
reader accurately into the swing of 
things. When straight exposition takes 
its place, it does so imperceptibly. 

I could do without the few pages of 
the book which sound like “the house 
that Jack built”: “Here is the rain that 
falls on the earth and seeps in the 
ground and climbs up to the leaves, that 
make the food, that makes the lumber, 
that makes the houses and stores in Sun- 
field.” But by the time they appear, the 
reader has covered the important infor- 
mation, and the book does end on a 
calm and colorful note. 

NIMBO, THE LITTLE WHITE 
CLOUD THAT TURNED BLACK, 
by Stanley Washburn, Jr., is the life 
history of an ugly-tempered storm cloud. 
Nimbo’s life lasts less than a day, but in 
that short time he breaks a midsummer 
heat-wave through four eastern states, 
tosses down hail as well as rain, and 
with his lightning shatters an ancient 


tree, numbs a flock of sheep, and sets 
fire to an old house. He also frightens 
a large number of people, who don't 
know his inside story. 

Mr. Washburn attempts to tell this 
story for youngest readers. He is certain- 
ly successful in listing and vivifying the 
rules for safety during a storm. Nimbo’s 
structure and processes are less success- 
fully described. But the book can cer- 
tainly be useful in elementary-science 
classes, and interesting apart from them. 

Seven-year-old Linda takes a train trip 
from New York to Florida, in LINDA 
TRAVELS ALONE, by Nancy Dud- 
ley. Linda brings along her favorite doll 
and her native friendliness, and the trip 
that had seemed a little frightening be 
comes comfortable and pleasant. The 
doll is particularly helpful at the trip's 
low moment, just before Linda falls 
asleep in her berth, with her Mummy 
and Daddy at far distant points. 

Linda makes friends with a boy some 
years older and with a baby girl many 
years younger. The boy takes a little 
care of Linda, and Linda takes a great 
deal of care of the baby, whose young 
mother is recovering from an illness. 


Mrs. Dudley skillfully uses the | 
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etmordinary aspects of train travel to 
interest her young readers, and she also 
fers a nice, small story and a number 
of new and appealing people. 

THE VALENTINE PARTY, by 
Pamela Bianco, finds five-year-old Cathy 
unhappy on Valentine Day because she 
cannot go to a party with her ten-year- 
old sister. Cathy plans to go alone and 
yninvited to the party. On the way, she 
meets all her little friends, obviously 
paty-dressed, going in the opposite di- 
rection and seemingly embarrassed to 
meet her. Sadly, Cathy returns home, 
only to see her friends gathered in her 
own living room as a surprise Valentine 
party for her. 

The Valentine Party is a pastel and 
psturing little book, with illustrations 
and text crowded with pink, pale-blue, 
and violet, and satin, organdy, and dim- 
ity. It is as artificial as the moment when 
a five-year-old is finally all dressed in 
party clothes and has not yet taken a 
frst natural step—which will dissipate 
the illusion. 

Margot Austin is a favorite with 
youngest readers, but I think they ex- 
pect more of her books than they will 
receive in WILLIAM’S SHADOW. A 
little woodchuck named William wakes 
up very hungry after his winter nap. 
Mistakenly thinking it is groundhog 





day, three of William’s friends try to 
keep him in bed. But all the food they 
can bring in to him is not enough, and 
William escapes them out into the 
shadow-making sunshine. It really makes 
no difference, groundhog day is past. 

There is no story, properly speak- 
ing, in William’s Shadow, and none of 
the slapstick complications which pro- 
duce giggles again and again from young 
listeners to such Austin old favorites as 
Gabriel Churchkitten and First Prize for 
Danny. 

The youngest children who listen to 
books will listen delightedly to SOPHO- 
CLES THE HYENA, by Jim Moran. 
Four good little animals, only one of 
them a cat, start out happily for cat 
school to learn to meow. On the way 
they meet an ornery young hyena in an 
old tweed bathrobe who is looking for 
the cat school that he might pluck a 
pupil for his dinner. After a tense bit, 
he seizes the cat and nearly eats him. 
But fate intervenes, and turns out to be 
Sophocles’ fortune, too. 

As an elementary picture-book, Soph- 
ocles the Hyena is a neat sum of appro- 
priate ingredients: simplicity, repetition, 
drama, happy ending. Adults will find 
more in it, puns and mimicries; but these 
elements never strain the children’s 
story. 





From this viewpoint, Toynbee’s work 
can be appraised by many scholars and 
is subject to the criticisms of any con- 
temporary sharing with him the passage 
through the mid-twentieth century. Re- 
turning thus to the point of his depar- 
ture, the understanding of any individ- 
ual nation’s history within the context 
of the Western society of which it is a 
member, Toynbee has not been over- 
whelmingly successful in convincing his 
living contemporaries that his vision of 
the Western past and future is supe- 
tior to that of the historians of less uni- 
versal vision than his own. This is in- 
deed the greatest limitation of Toyn- 
bee's work. The layman or the historian, 





who has traveled the length and breadth 
of time under Toynbee’s pilotage, when 
he is finally set down again in his own 
world, is not completely convinced that 
his flight through the stratosphere has 


+ exhausted or even satisfied his questions 


concerning the limited terrestrial plain 
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THE MEANING OF TOYNBEE’S HISTORY 
(Continued from page 222) 


on which he must work out his own 
destiny within the span of a generation 
rather than that of centuries. 

This persistent impression of the in- 
adequacy of Toynbee’s judgments about 
the complex political and intellectual 
currents of our own century is in part 
explained by the fact that his view of 
our age is very decidedly the product of 
personal experiences growing out of his 
work after the First World War. 
Trained as a classical scholar at Balliol 
College, Oxford, Toynbee, during the 
First World War, worked. on Turkish 
affairs while attached to the Political 
Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office. Following the war, he attended 
the Paris Peace Conference in an ad- 
visory capacity. This experience, after a 
brief professorial career, led to his asso- 
ciation, beginning in 1925, with the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
of which he is now the Director. At the 
Institute Toynbee was responsible for 


producing an annual survey of interna- 
tional affairs, designed not as an aca- 
demic exercise but as a review for the 
layman of the range of concrete prob- 
lems coming across the desk of the For- 
eign Office in London, its counterpart 
at the Quai d’Orsay and the State De- 
partment on Pennsylvania Avenue. In 
executing this work, Toynbee proved 
himself an historian with a superb 
knowledge of the detailed and often 
harrowing day-to-day judgments which 
are the daily responsibility of the states- 
man and the professional civil servant. 

In the midst of this precise and de- 
manding work, Toynbee arrived at an 
all-encompassing generalization concern- 
ing the direction of the West's history. 
He believed that the Foreign Depart- 
ment ofhcials of the West had to recog- 
nize that they were living in a period 
governed: by the manifest dwarfing of 
the West. He observed that of the eight 
Great Powers which existed in the world 
before the War of 1914-1918, Germany, 
France, the Hapsburg Monarchy, Italy, 
the British and the Russian Empires, 
Japan and the United States, only three 
survived at its conclusion, the British 
Empire, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. He further observed that these 
Powers’ range of activity now depended 
less on their own volition than upon 
developments in a world become one in 
which new emerging powers, especially 
those in the East, would be in a posi- 
tion to challenge the West. Viewing the 
weakening and shriveling members of 
the Western society, Toynbee increas- 
ingly began to suggest that this society’s 
life was not only mortal like all of: its 
kind but that it had no claim to a 
unique historical development. 

In the grip of this bias, growing out 
of shock and disappointment, Toynbee, 
from the start of his work, has rendered 
judgments on the history of the West 
which have proved startlingly wrong. 
Thus in 1928, when preparing a very 
valuable survey, The Conduct of British 
Empire Foreign Relations Since the 
Peace Settlement, Toynbee acutely 
noted the mushrooming of dictatorships 
in the ruins of the First World War. 
Estimating this tendency from the world 
view peculiarly his own, Toynbee then 
confidently, completely and unbelieva- 
bly misjudged the strength of this dic- 
tatorial current, writing that “the phe- 
nomenon of the dictatorship, which had 
appeared, since the termination of the 





General War of 1914-18, not only in 
Italy but in other Western communities 
—for example, Spain, Bavaria, Hungary 
and Poland—as well as in China, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Greece, and the Islamic 
World, was likely, according to all his- 
torical precedents, to be ephemeral. It 
had the appearance of a temporary path- 
ological symptom resulting from over- 
strain, rather than of any new depar- 
ture in political ideas with an important 
future.” Toynbee’s unwillingness to rec- 
ognize the phenomena of modern to- 
talitarianism as a unique development, 
without historical precedent, has con- 
tinued through the completion of the 
ten volumes of A Study of History. It 
is one of the major flaws in this work 
and, as such, representative of its lim- 
itations. 


J ores FAILURE to recognize this 
dark and dreadful fact has not, how- 
ever, aroused the severe criticisms which 
his judgment on another aspect of 
Western civilization has called down. 
This is his estimation of the place of 


Christianity in the history of the West. 
One of the more original features of 
Toynbee’s study has been his discovery 
that in the process of history great civil- 
izations are not an end in themselves 
but through their universal states serve 
to issue into the world universal reli- 
gions. 

He regards Christianity as one such 
higher religion which has been the 
raison d'etre of a whole civilization, the 
Graeco-Roman. Christianity is, in Toyn- 
bee’s schema, to be equated with the 
genuine religious insights of Islam, Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. In Toynbee’s an- 
alysis, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism 
and Buddhism have all been the prod- 
uct of a fourfold monumental labor of 
history in which each of these religions 
was produced by the process of primi- 
tive societies giving way to primary 
civilizations, and primary civilizations 
giving way to secondary civilizations, 
which then have their reason for exist- 
ence in making possible the birth of 
higher religions which face no threat 
from any further parturition of civiliza- 
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tions. They are the end of the proces 
Toynbee’s study of history reveals the 
great religions of the world facing one 
another. For him, man’s salvation de. 
pends upon his recognition that these 
religions are all valid approaches to God, 
the goal of history. 

Toynbee is so rooted to this view that 
he finds himself in the position of gath- 
ering enormous evidence to prove that 
Christians are guilty of the sins of ex 
clusiveness and pharisaism in their 
blindness to the truths of the other 
great religions. So consistently and in- 
discriminately does ‘Toynbee lash out at 
Christians in all epochs for their un- 
willingness to embrace the synthetic } yea 
oecumenical religion which he sees as } wht 
the next turn in history, that he seri- § d0' 
ously jeopardizes that exquisite poise { am 
which is his distinguishing quality as a | # | 
man and as an historian. So rigidly does § qui 
Toynbee cling to this belief that even § ma 
when faced with the work of Jean§ hor 
Danielou, who in his The Salvation of dts 
the Nations has written, “. . . the first citi 
task is evidently to make Christianity wit 
incarnate in all that is good in these} Th 
worlds—in the thought of India, in the} law 
thought of China, in the thought of the | few 
African Negroes, just as it became in- | out 
carnate in the Greek and Roman | pat 
worlds,” Toynbee refuses to hear out } hav 
the theologian’s argument, crying that} tek 
all theology is intrinsically inadequate, } pte 
is an impediment to truth. tho 

In his approach to Christianity, Toyn- bet 
bee raises problems which the historian} 
does not ordinarily treat as within his} 5x 
province. The Christian historian can} P 
not but admire the boldness with which j ™ 
Toynbee has re-introduced religion as the 
the central core of history. This aspect § 
of his work will most certainly provoke An 
and give inspiration to historical studies ili 
of great value and depth. The Christian} + 
historian may regret, however, that at §% 
titude in Toynbee’s History which is fac 
not unlike that of the Ghost in C. $§#t 
Lewis’ The Great Divorce, who, given} ¥° 
the opportunity to see the face of God,j™ 
replies, “Ah, but we must all interpret de 
these beautiful words in our own wayip 
For me there is no such thing as a final§ 2g 
answer. The free wind of inquiry must 
always continue to blow through th 
mind, must it not? ‘Prove all things’ . -: 
to travel hopefully is better than to ary 
rive.” And this same Ghost turns down§®® 
his last chance to enter into the Beatific ha 
Vision with the excited excuse that heg™! 
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myst complete a paper devoted to “a 
profoundly interesting question. What 
, different Christianity we might have 
tad if only the Founder had reached 
his full stature!” The Christian historian 
who sees a great book take a similar po- 
ition cannot pass judgment on its au- 
thor, but he can express the certainty 
that the ungenerous approach to Chris- 
tianity of A Study of History is an 
whappy failing in a work of true gran- 
deur. 





STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 233) 


years ago so that restless modern man 
who has no place to go and nothing to 


. | do when he gets there but search for the 


ame mechanical entertainment he left 
it home, can make the journey more 
quickly and more comfortably. CIt is 
magnificently ironical that while the 
horse-power of automobiles increases, 
driving conditions have degenerated—in 
tities, at least, most cars could get by 
with a 20 miles per hour maximum.) 
The Great Books program which was 
launched with an indecent hullabaloo a 
few years ago seems to be whimpering 
out. Forums, debates and lectures are 
patronized mostly by eccentrics who 
have no place else to go, can’t afford a 
television, or, less likely, still make a 
ptetense of improving their minds. Al- 
though some people who should know 


-| better are still prating about adult edu- 


cation, that too has gone down the drain. 
Except for what Frank Sheed has called 
‘spitting-over-the-bridge” reading (and 
much of our reading today is simply 
that—it helps to pass the time and does 
not require thought) the majority of 
Americans might just as well be 
illiterate. 

All of these things are part of the 
same pattern and all contribute to the 
fact that intellectual conversation is now 


.}2 thing of the past. No one has anything 


worth saying. Plato nailed it when he 
wrote: “The more the bodily pleasures 
decrease, the greater grows the desire 
for the pleasure of conversation.” In our 
age which is completely concerned with 
bodily pleasures, there is no pleasure in 
conversation, or in anything else that re- 


Wires activating the brain cells. 


As if all that weren’t enough to put 
conversation on the skids, another factor 
has contributed to its downfall. A very 
wise friend of mine pointed this out to 


Marcu, 1955 





me recently when he remarked that, 
during the past few years particularly, 
discussion has become impossible. Now 
we are definitely for or against on every 
topic and every public personality. So 
much so that our day may in the future 
be described as the era of the closed 
mind. Harsh words and _ exploding 


tempers have taken the place of reason-. 


able debate, and so rather than risk 
losing friends most people prefer to 
avoid controversial subjects. Every man 
has become the exponent of the ex- 
cathedra pronouncement and pity the 
fool (Fascist, Communist, liberal, iso- 
lationist, reactionary—choose one) who 
dares question him. In addition, there is 
growing fear, I believe, of the politically 
unorthodox, the controversial or the un- 
popular opinion. You never know how 
your views may be distorted and you may 
suffer the consequences of the non-con- 
formist in this very conforming world. 
Even if television and the other trap- 
pings of the new age hadn’t done their 
dirty work, I doubt that the art of con- 
versation could have weathered the post- 
atomic social and political storms. 

And now, if I may end on a personal 
note. If you invite me to your house will 
you please not make it a Wednesday 
night. Long-suffering as I am, I cannot 
stomach even one more exposure to 


“This Is Your Life.” 





LETTER FROM IRELAND 
(Continued from page 224) 


recently as 1945 it maintained the lead 
in its own realm by the inauguration of 
an Irish pantomime now a feature of 
the Abbey’s Christmas season to which 
the public eagerly looks forward. 

During the early years of the Abbey, 
first nights were celebrated by a little 
party afterwards among the actors to 
which Lady Gregory contributed a 
barm-brack. This is a sweet loaf, fla- 
voured with spices, currants and raisins, 
made in Ireland. Lady Gregory used to 
order the barm-brack from a bakery in 
Gort where she lived. At the Abbey 
party following the Golden Jubilee per- 
formance, a Gort brack made by the 
family of the original baker, was pre- 
sented by a niece of Lady Gregory, thus 
maintaining the pleasant tradition. 

A successful reception was given too 
by the Taoiseach, Mr. Costello. In ad- 
dition to the Diplomatic Corps, the 
guests on this occasion were mostly con- 







nected in some way or another with the 
theatre. One of the chief topics dis- 
cussed that evening was the plan for 
the new Abbey Theatre. One of the 
guests there, Dr. Lennox Robinson, was 
deservedly such a centre of attraction 
that he held a little court of his own. 


|= PLAN for the new Abbey Theatre 
has been a matter of burning pub- 
lic curiosity since the fire in 1951, so 
that the long awaited news was received 
with relief. As a building of course the 
old Abbey Theatre had almost nothing 
to commend it. It was a reconstruction 
of a former small Mechanics theatre 
and an adjoining building that had 
served as a City Morgue! Some sensitive 
noses used to aver that it always smelled 
of corpses Cin contrast to the Abbey’s 
pulsating life). Seriously speaking, no 
one could describe it as other than dark, 
shabby, too small for its purpose and 
badly equipped; yet it was full of atmo- 
sphere and because of its history prob- 
ably one of the best loved buildings in 
Ireland. The plan for the new building 
now at last revealed is that it is to be on 
the same historic site, still small and 
modest as theatres go, so as to preserve 
the atmosphere of intimacy essential to 
Abbey plays. The architect is Mr. Mich- 
ael Scott, the well-known Dublin archi- 
tect, with M. Pierre Sonrel as consult- 
ant. The building is to include too a 
second little theatre for a school of dram- 
atic art and for the production of ex- 
perimental plays in English verse and 
in the Irish language. 

As already indicated, Dr. Lennox 
Robinson was the central figure at most 
of the celebrations described. Son of a 
Cork clergyman, he was appointed the 
Abbey’s first producer and manager at 
the age of twenty-one. This was in 
1909. He has been closely associated 
with the Abbey ever since. A most suc- 
cessful playwright of the realist school, 
in which he was a pioneer, all his plays 
have been produced on its boards. He 
has written the definitive book on its 
history, Ireland’s Abbey Theatre, later 
supplemented by entertaining biograph- 
ical volumes, Three Homes and Cur- 
tain Up. His first year at the Abbey is 
even today ranked as the most success- 
ful in the theatre’s history. Dr. Robin- 
son is one of Dublin’s best known per- 
sonalities. Six feet and several inches 
tall, of an almost spectral thinness, he 
has all his life been fair game for the 
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caricaturist. His melancholy bespec- 
tacled face with its sourish down-drawn 
mouth entirely belies his delicious, puck- 
ish fund of wit and humour. He must 
surely have found the closing week of 
1954 a happy one. 





PADRAIC COLUM 
(Continued from page 223) 


the first Irish playwright to introduce 
the peasant play—realistic and truthful 
and without romanticism or heroics, such 
as The Land (which Willie Fay, Sara 
Allgood and Arthur Sinclair first per- 
formed in 1905), Broken Soil, The Fid- 
dler’s House. His bronze bust in the 
hall of the Municipal Art Gallery at 
Charlemont House honours what he has 
remained above all (more than dram- 
atist, novelist, essayist, folklorist and 
story teller); the poet of New Songs and 
Wild Earth, of Broadsheet Ballads and 
Dramatic Legends, of Creatures and 
Pastures. It is the poet he loves in other 
men of fame. I came to talk of San- 
tayana the philosopher, 
promptly recited his sonnets. 

That voice of his has lost nothing of 
its soft Irish brogue in well-nigh half 
a century of New York residence. He 
thinks that being tone-deaf (like Yeats) 
has saved him from picking up an 
American accent. Yet (again like Yeats) 
he has a marvellous ear for the musical 
rhythm of poetry and earned many a 
good fee with recitals. Only very occa- 
sionally will he use an American ex- 
pression, and though his tie and his 
socks undoubtedly bear the stamp of the 
U.S.A., there is nothing of Esquire in 
his baggy trousers, the high boots and 
the old straw hat which he shoves way 
back down his head. 

It is a head worthy of preservation in 
bronze and oils, with the wide span’ of 
the egg-shaped dome. Gone is the once 
handsome shock of unruly hair and now 
his head is all the more imposing in a 
rosy baldness encircled by grey whisps. 
There is the very deep-set, blue - grey 
eyes of the poet and the dreamer; the 
sage profile of a small, probing, owl- 
beaked nose and of a determined chin. 
His red cheeks are frequently but care- 
lessly shaved. His square-jointed fingers 
and neat hands are cushioned with a 
reddish golden fur. 

In her fascinating Life and the Dream 
Mary Colum has recounted how every 
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prospect they had married on disap- 
peared the moment they had married, 
including her own stand-by as a teacher 
at a Girls’ School, which closed for lack 
of funds. So they left their Donnybrook 
flat and the Dublin of their friends— 
Pearse, Griffith, Maud Gonne, Mac- 
Donagh, the Currans and Seumas 
O'Sullivan —to go, in 1914, to Pitts- 
burgh, whence two of her aunts had 
invited them so cordially. What with 
the war coming on, they stayed.:It can- 


not have been easy at first, but two peo 
ple of as much energy and as many 
talents could not do otherwise than well, 
all the more so since Molly's savoir 
faire balances Padraic’s unpracticability. 
They now live in an apartment on West 
Central Park, New York. Such summers 
or such part of a summer, as they do 
not spend in Ireland they spend in 4 
writers’ colony in the New Hampshire 
woods. But wherever Padraic Colum 
voyages, wherever he lives, is Ireland. 
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